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Nader this Title, I intend 
ro put together the Refle- 
 FFions which I have made 
apon Men's Behaviour. Jh 


I pretend not to be exempt from 
the Failings ] obſerve in others; 
but [peaking of them, I often mean 
ny ſelf. My experience in the 
World may have farnifh'd me with 


J 


The Author's Preface. 


ſome Frailties to expoſe and batter: 
at the no- 


but I muſt profeſs, t 
ledge of my ſelf hath given as great 
A 


upply. It muſt be owned, that 


in our Natures we bear the ſeeds 


and principles of all Iniquity; and ta- 
king the whole Maſs of Mankind, 
all are ſtained with the ſame Sin, 


and no one would appear better than 
another, were it not for the Grace 


of God correcting, or their living | 


under different Circumſtances. 


I have not been ſollicitous about 
order, in the courſe of theſe Refe- 


ctions, but ſet them down as they 


offered themſelves, and perhaps I may 


fall on. the . ant Subject more than 


Once. 


Nor do I pretend to have ſaid” 
al, that each Subject I treat of will 
bear, but only that, which occurred 
to my Thoughts when I was mwright- 
ing, which, to deal plainly, is not 
much; and when the ſame Subject 

) . - 
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The Author's Preface- 
returns, I may perhaps ſay ſomewhat 
more, then was ſaid upon t ber 


fore. 


\ The Examples, which are inter- 
ſpers'd in theſe Reflections, are ta- 
ken from Paſſages of my own Ob- 

| ſervation, and I cite none, of which 

T. Jam not à witneſs; but I name no 

body. The Names, as well as the 

Qualities, of all the Perſons I mean, 

are hid; and it will be 4 fruitleſs 

+ attempt, for any one ta gueſs at them; 

thoſe are of ſmall uſe in the diſclo- 

\ ſing Men's Failings, and beyond that 

| M1 intend nodiſcovery. If I have af- 

fixed Names, or Qualities, to the 
Perſons of whom I ſpeak, it is only 
to inliven the Diſcourſe, and to pre- 

vent frequent Reflections of I 

'N know acertain Perſon.--- There is 

one in the World; and the lite. 
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The Authors Preface. 


Iwill not be ſecurity, but among theſe 
Reflections ſome may perhaps be found, 
which coincide with the like extant 
2 other Authors; but I muſt de «+ 
clare, that ſuch came in my may, 
without having thoſe Authors in 
wy Eye. It is aifficult for Per- 
ſaus, having the ſame deſign, not 
to interfere ſometimes. 


7 began this Work in the Country, 
where 1 rofided ſome Months, and 
rhoughit I could not be better imploy- 
ed, an by writing with freedom, 
and without racking my Brains, upon 
ſuch" Subjects, as require no know- 
ledge, but that of the World, I © 
parpoſed to divert and inſtruct my 
Self, as well as the Reader, and in 


the diſpoſition of the matters, Iwas 


guided only by. my preſent Genius, 
and Fancy. | 


The Autlior's ' Preface. 
A W or ke of ths ſort may poſſibly; 
be thought more diverting, but the 
direct Truths of Religion, aud Mo- 


rality more wholſome ; yet it was on- 


ty thoſe, which by writing of Men's 


Failings, I intended to eſtabliſh. 
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TRANSLATOR: 
Adds. 
AH E Author having given 


this account of himſelf and 


his Work, nothing can be 


ſubjoined of him, but what his Book 


ſeems to diſcover, A Painter can 
obſerve only the Features of his Pat- - 


tern, while be fits ſilent; ſo a: 


Reader miſt be content to know » 


only the Capacity of an Author, mlio 
(as ours) ts pleaſed te bid? bes face; . 
a 24 « 
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„„ 
and neither can juſtly complain; for 
they have the full extaut of their ſe- 
veral Pretenſions, and all further 
Diſquiſition is impertinent. 


But from this Work we may gueff, 
that he is one of the Secular ( ergy ; 
for he ſhews more than a Lay-Rigor 
in the canſe of Devotion, and aife 
_courageth Mozaſtic Homes. And 


Farther, thae he is a Per ſon mell-bred. 
and practis'd in the Converſation of 


the Court, and prime Quality of 
his time, if not one himſelf ; for 
his Work is a Satyr oa the Vicss 
and Infirmities reguant among them: 
A his Characters are of phat ſort, 
and be ſeems. not any where to med- 


dle with inferiour Perſons, but 


1 their vain Pretenſions to G- 


: A. 


| ds to: bis Capacity, and Perfor- 
"mance, he (eems à notable diſcloſer off 
Hypocriſie, and. Men's fooliſh Incon- 
en; he ſearches their hollow- 
Hearts, 
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P REFA CHE. 


Hearts, aud, however diſguiſed by: 


different pretenſions,points aut the In- 


iquity of their Byas. The moſt Self- 
conceited ma) perceive the Author to 
be of their Intimacy, aud monder how 
he became their Confident, All bis 
Reflections are bent to Truth, and. 


managed genteely; however explicit 
and ſevere his Reproofs are, no Per- 
ſan can take juſt offence at any thing; 


there is enough of reſpect and ten- 

derneſs to all, and no affrant to any; 
eath man may ſee himſelf, and at the 
ame time believe none ſees him. The + 


Authors deſien is to Reform all, 
without diſgraciug any; aud if his 


en be whetted, it is againſt his omu 
Order, the Eccleſiaſticts, in mam 
he repreſents Vice and Vanity, as in- 
eæcuſable. et 


His Reſlectious are meant .of M 
rality and Piety, and tho the former 
ſeems to have much: the greater ſhare, 


Jet at laſt, he brings all under the 
| 0 : Banner 
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PREFACE, 


Banner of Religion. He may in 


ſome ſence, paſs for a Chriſtian 


Pattern; for all bis Diſcourſes of 


Prattick Piety, refer to the ordina- 


ry Modes of his own Church, ſach as 


are the moſt pure, and defectate of of. 


fence to others, Heis ſo far from 


aſing any invidious Terms of Con- 


troverſie, that, I think, the mord 
Hereſie is not extant in his Boat; 


4 Candor not found always in Chri- 
tian Writers, tho of meer Devotion. 


His Morality is exact, aud of a ſort 
not ordinary, conſiſting in Diſcove- 
ries of Folly, and rendring Vice aud 
Je were weil 


Vanity contemptible. 
if [ome exquifite Pen, would under- 
take the Vices of - our. Age, aud Na- 


tion, in a method like. to-this.; 
which ſeems the moſt efficacious of : 
any: For many who will ſtand buff 


* F 


againſt  Reproofs, and Duties urged, . 


cannot bear Contempt. And on that 


ground it 175, that Comedies SL when 5 


Facetious and Virtuons, prove the beſt 


} 
corredfors « | 
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PREFACE 
correctors of Vice, and that by dreſs 
ſing it in its own. native Garb, 


z 


| a Fools Coat: | | 
6 | FS [ 
The Characters and Images, which | 
this Stranger indenis'd brings upon | 
the Stage, relate to his own Country; | 
aud the Cuſtoms of it, and not to | 
ours; nor can they be, a5 his Lan- h 
1 guage, tranſlatea-; which makes the | 
Reflections have leſs of force, and || 
ſeem (perhaps) dull; but it may be, | | 
+ partly by Travel; but more by Con. 
er ſatiou and Books, the generality 
may have ſo much knowledge of Fo- 
| reign Characters and Cuſtoms, that 


' the Authors ſence, and the force of it, 
will not be altogether loſt.” TO 


> 7 ſbould ſay ſomewhat. of 2 the pr . 
| ſept Tranſlation, but. firſt, to male 


\ ihe way to it clearer, a word or two 
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| ; N 
of. Tranſlations- in general. Moſt, 
if not all of which, I charge to be 


| Faulty and Imperfet# ; the virtue | 
of them conſiits in more, and leſs; . 
| none 
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PREFACE 


vue of them render exaitly the Sence 


of their Original ; there are Over- 
ſighits, Infelicities, and Impoſſibili- 


ties, in expreſſing ſome Conceits in 


various Languages; ſame of which, 


* 


F not all the three, will obtrude of 


ten, to diſparage a Tranſlation. Aud 
if any were ever allowed. to equal, or 


exceed the Original, it was not for 


rendring, but aliering the Seuce; 


and ſo much is not Tranſlation, but 


Original. Toprove this inevitable 


Frailty of Tranſlations, I need only 
he w how the Engliſh Virgil noded. 
at the very entrance. 


Arma virumq; Cano <-- 


Arms and the Man T1 Sing. = 


A Man and. Wars I Sing. 


/ 
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better than moſt of 


PREFACE 


Is Latin, Arms, ts Fighting: 5 
and in Engliſh, Weapons: beſides, 


20 need of ſetting the Cart before 


the Horſe; which Latin Verſe, con- 


fined to meaſare of Syllables, gar | 


This is not to Criticiſe, but to 


there is no reaſan nicely He 


Tranſlat ions, or HERO - —_y 


- Nor du I jet 
tie Tranſlations, & 


good Things of all Nations, and Lan- 


 guages promiſcuoufly. A mean Copy 


of a good Picture is preferrable #0 
moſt Originals of ordinary Invention; 
fo a Tranſlation of a good Baok, tho 
f[cratch'd and ruffiled in the doing, is 


| Compoſutions. Nor is the "Office of 


4 0 /o . as a certain. 
Poet, 


| 
7 9 


eh ch ander. 
Ful ink nowlidge —— itn 
Commerce; both communicate the 


our original 
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Poet, and a late French ſnarle iuſi- 
aviates ; for ſeldom any but good Boobs 
being Tranſlated, the Publick is well. 
ſerved; and then Men of Families 


and Affairs may, at ſubſerive hours, 


and out of generoſity Tranſlate, whoſe- 
daily Imployments are above the drud- 
gery of C . ; for that will not 


ear intermiſſions, and is therefore 


more proper for meer Scholars, State- 


Fugiti ves, or idle Companions, whoſe 


Fortune it is, to be no othermiſe im- 


_ 


ployed.. 


og of 20 this Ti anſlation, it 11 4 
Adiertalen becauſe the Book ſeemed uſe- 
Tul, and offenceleſs, without private 
Advantage, other than what it had 


by «little ſpare. time, not ill ſpent, 


(rot to inſiſt on Exercitation of 


Languages) in impreſſing the ſubject 


alittle more in ones mind, than bear 
reading will do That which is 


shiefly aimed at in doing it, is to 


transfer into our Langaage, the Au- 
thors Conceptions, jo as. the Eng- 


| liſb - 
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lifh Reader, may (as near as. is poſs 
 fible) bave the ſame Ideas, the Au- 
tor intended to expreſs. And to 
this deſign, all order, and choice of 
Words, and Expreſſions are made to 
give way, hom mell performed, ſub 
judice lis t Sed s 
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The Author's Style is, after the Re- 


formed Mode, Terſe and Sententtou, 
ſuch as, rendred more eau, would 


in our Language appear ſtiſf, and 


affetted.; but the Erench are. fond of, 


well turned; and meaſured Periods, 


t0-compaſs which, they repeat words, 


which we fill in by Relatives, rather 
than Repetitions; and we aim more 

to expreſs Fully, than neatly; Al 
which made me take no ſmall liberty, 


in varying the Style; but I cannot 


pretend to be clear of Galliſciſms, 
which I grant better purged. out, as: 


might be done by frequent Trauſcrip- 


tions; but one cannot deal in a Lan- 
guage ſo near as the immediate Tran- 
ſtating it, without carrying over 

| 1 ſome 
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PREFACE 


Some tindture. If there could ever 
be can end of meuding, there mere 
{ome Iucouragement to begin, but 1 


hape nothing will be met with, ſo 
burbarous, to diſcourage the peruſal 


of an Author, "whoſe: defign. and ſub- 
jed have Virtue enough.to atone for 


many Imperfections in his Copyer. 
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REFLECTIONS 
| ( 
Common Failings. 


O Man to others, appears 


rt FF #F. 
the ſame as, in his own 
1 conceipt, he is; which 
diſguiſe is not in the way 
of Humility, but of Vanity. It 
is natural for all Men to think 
themſelves more worthy than real- 
ly they are; and being hood- 
wink'd by Self. Love, we miſtake , 
both what we are and what ve& 
appear to be. ” N 


__ cop hoſe 


2 Reflections on our 


Thoſe that are acquainted with 
Mrs. K.. cannot hear her named 
without reſenting the Character 


of a vain Intreaguing Woman; 


and yet ſhe fancies herſelf hum- 


ble, retired from the World, and 
concerned in no manner of affairs: 
Is the Publick or ſhe miſtaken? 
It may be both ſtretch, but it lies 
moſt on her fide. = 5 
In matters which relate to our 


ſelves, vanity outdoth the malice 


of Mankind. The Company of 
B. . . is tireſom, not out of any 


prejudice to his Perſon, but be- 


cauſe he is really faſtidious. His 
ignorance of his own Character, 
makes him fancy, that he is wel- 

come to all, even to thole who 


plainly decline him; when he is 


abuſed, he fancies himſelf com- 

mended. 5 | 
Nothing is more common, than 
for a young Man to ſay within 
himſelf, J am infinitely Eſteemed ; 
their Sences are ſo practiſed in the 
repetition of their own Praiſes,that 
it 


reſentment of 


Common Failings. 3 
it is habitual to them, to endure 
only commendations. & 

Vanity is ER. to impart a 
ood concerning our 
ſelves, than Fruth is to inform 
what is amiſs. 
Nothing is more offenſive, than 
to hear Men commend themſelves, 
and yet none are altogether free 
from that failing. Every one will 


value himſelf either for Honeſty, 


Conduct, or Family: One may 


find ways, without any great ex- 


travagance, to do it, and modeſt- 
ly enough. But if you would 


make the moſt ſeeming modeſt 
Perſon fly out, and be extravagant, 


it is enough only to contradict 
him. | 2 


We think, if other Men ſlight. 


us, we have a right to vaunt and 


ſwagger. 

When a Man is freely ſurrend- 
red up to his own Praiſes, he'l be 
{ure to expreſs his utmoſt. G... 
imploys whole days together in 
that exerciſe, and ſome part of his 

| * time 


4 


time might, perhaps, be exempt 


Reflections on our 


from that drugery of commending 
himſelf, if any one elſe would be 


10 good to do it for him. 


We could ſcarce refrain from 


ſpeaking well of our ſelves, were 


it not that we are aſſured, ſome 
others would take that trouble off 


our hanps. | 
Modeſty at bottom, 1s only a 


confidence, depending on others 


for being commended. 

A General is commended that 
forbears diſcourſing his own Ex- 
ploits, in company able to atreſt 


them ; but he would deſerve it 


much more, if he did it not in com- 
pany that knew nothing of the 
matter. Mareſcal D. uſed , after 
every Campaign, yo go to the 
Chartreax to acquaint the Fryars 
with the Hiſtory of his own At- 
cheivements. "TY 

A Man will be ſure, what mo- 
deſty ſoever he profeſſeth, to have 


ſome Friend, with whom he may 


takereparations for the reſtraints he 
— endures 
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Common Failings. 5 
endures Abroad, 1n not daring or- 
dinarily to ſpeak of himſelf. There 
is one who holds in Favour with 


8 a great Man, only by eaſing him 


of thoſe Fetters; and all this done 
by hearing him vapour three or 
four times a day. 7 
All Men have the ſame humour, 
of cheriſhing a good Opinion of 
_ themſelves, and are equally pro- 
penſe, to advance, Seff, the ſubject 
of their Diſcourſes : the difference 
lies only in the manner of doing. 
it: Mr. G... commends himſelf: 
at the beginning of the Converſa- 
tion, and Mr. T.. not until. the 
concluſion. | 


A patient Hear er is a Treaſure _ 


to a vain Perſon, and of all ſorts 
of Friends, he is the Favorite, who 
hath the art to wheedle us in 
to diſcourſe of our Selves ; for 
that Faculty engageth 'more than 
all other Services. 

If any one highly obligeth us 
in the way of our Fortunes, we 
bluſh, but never when it is in a 
F 


way ſubſervient to our Vanity. 
It is moſt unaccountable, and 
yet to be obſerved, that Men 
who are perfectly underſtood, ſhall 
value themſelves, as ſome do, up- 
on matters abſolutely falſe. All 
the World knows, that A... is 
but Grandſon to a Shopkeeper , 
and yet he cannot forbear va- 
pouring of his Family; and hisDiſ- 
courſe runs much upon the great 
Services done to the Crown by 
His Anceſtors, His Hall is hy 
round with Pictures, here is a 


Chancellor of Sweden, there a 


Pope, who (as he ſays) were of 
tis Family ; and he ſhall beever 


-complaining, that he hath not 


room to place the Pictures of all 

the Great Men, who have been 
of his Kindred, 

. , is a Preacher ſo indiffe- 


rent, that with much ado having 
borrowed a Pulpit, could never 


compaſs 100 Auditors about him 
together; and yet his ordinary 
Diſcourſe was of the numerous 


#3 TC = Con- 


0 ommon Failings. 7 


Congregations that followed his 
Preaching. Is ät poſſible for him 
to believe, that by bragging thus 
he ſhould eſcape being known? 
No, that's not his aim; but he 
zeks by it, to leſſen the ſbame of 
being too well known. When a 
Perſon is not known, you mult 
not expect from himſelf a true dil- 
covery of what he 1s. 
I know a Country Gentleman, 
who, fancying himſelf not well 


known, uſed to pretend, that a 


Relation of his lived with a Duke 
and Peer of France : And he would 
produce Letters as from him : 


and at theſame time I knew he had 


been no better, than his pretend- 
ed Cozen's Domeſtick Servant, and 
that all his ſuppoſed Letters were 
wrote by himſelf. 


Many ſhall value themſelves up- 


on News lately (as they ſay) wrote 


t hem from Court; and they Will 


ſhew Letters, from ſome ſmall Offi- 
cers about the Kitchen (perhaps)and 
pretend they are from an extra- 

1 ordi- 


8 Ne flections on our 


8 3 
ordinary good Hand, and one near 


the King's Perſon. 


There is nothing leſs ſincere 
than Vanity: Every little Exciſe- 

man {ſhall value himſelf as the 
chief Farmer's Kinſman; and there 


is ſcarce an ordinary Fryar that 


ſhall not pretend himſelf a man 


of Quality. 


One would think that trum 


peting out ones own Worth, were 


a ſorry means of gaining Eſteem, 


and that rather a modeſt Air 
ſhould draw Reſpect; but expe- 
rience ſhews the contrary 3 and 
I have 1n the courſe of my Life, 
obſerved above 100 Perſons, of 
whom no Man ſpoke any thing 
well, but what originally moved 
from themſelves. If any one con- 
ftidently affirms himſelf to be a 
Man of Worth or Quality, thoſe 
who on his bare word take it for 
granted, are more, than thoſe 
who do not ſo. I knew a Preacher 
in Paris who went for a profound 
- Divine, and for no reaſon but on- 


ly 


Common Failings. 9 
dee all his Sermons, he 
uled twice or thrice to affirm he 
-. ww mn”, 5 
Many Perſons for talking much of 
their own good Qualities and Ac> |} 

 compliſhmencs,are intolerable; and 
astoſuch,one may depend,they have 
the leaſt title to thoſe they ſo much 
pretend to. From Vanity men draw 
a ſort of compenſation, for either 
their Misfortunes, or their Faults; 
| and ballance their bad Qualities, 
4 by doing all they can, in attri- 
buting to themſelves good ones. 
It is ſure M.... was no Divine, 
his incapacity that way rejected 
him at the Sorboune; but at length 
he got a Curacy and fell to Preach- 
ing, but never without hard ſtrai- 
ning to unfold ſome knotty Con- 
| troverted Points; and failed not 
j to cite T. Aqui nas, of whom he 
knew not a Sillable. C.., is alſo 
a ſorry Preacher, and yet put in 
for the chief Church of Mrs. 
D... is an antient Maid, and could 
never bring it about to be Mar- 
J. 


10 Ne fſections on our | 
ried, yet all her Diſcourſe runs 
upon the many great Matches ſhe 
hath refuſed. And if you will 


believe the Abbot D. there hath 


not been a Biſhoprick void and 


diſpoſed this 20 years, but he had 


the refuſal. 
It is a blindneſs to attempt ap- 
proving our Worth by qualities we 


bave not, but much more by ſuch 
| as indeed we ought not to have. 


D... wears a Sword, hath cou- 


rage, and ſerved well; but withal 


conſumed 2500 Crowns in Lear- 
ning to Sing; and M.., had rather 
quit an Abby of 1500. a year, 
than his long Peruque. 

Every vain Perſon hath ſome 
weak {ide whereby he expoſeth 
the ridiculouſneſs of his Humour, 
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and good Management. 


nougb, to be above all Affecta- 
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2. AFFECTATION. 


I is obſerved by one of the Fa- 
1 thers, that every Man living 
hath ſomewhat of the Hypocrite ; 
and if it be Hypocriſie to appear 
different from what we are, he 
had reaſon; for no Perſon ever 


| ſhewed himſelf al as he was, 
0 


we always conceal ſomewhat that 
is in us, and advance ſomewhat 
that is none of our own, This 
ſerves to eſtabliſh Reputation and 
Fortune, and is that Hypocriſie 
which the World ſtiles Prudence, 


No man alive hath Virtue e- 


tion. 

We blame Appearances that are 
affected, and yet every day we 
ſuffer our ſelves to be cheated by 
them. = 


* 


4 
. 
. 
£ 


I was lately in Company where 
one obſerved, that very few Wo; 


men in the World were without 


their Gallants. Mrs. D... one of 
the Company, ſaid, over and over 
again, that ſhe knew not what 


out with me ſaid, that from her 


manner of ſpeaking, he would 


{wear ſhe was a Coquet : And 


yet this Lady, by vertue of a 


Reputation gained merely by Diſ- 


courſing of her own Chaſtity , 


happened to match a ſecond time 


with great Advantage. 


It is hard to determine clearly, 


which of the two, one that affects 


all, or one that neglects all, doth 


bet. - 
If one would obtain a Reputa- 
tion of Virtue, it is a much ſurer 


way to affect, than it is to neg- 


lect every thing. 


Affectation is ever Hypocrilie, 
but Hypocriſie is ſometimes more 
refined, by appearing free from 
s alt Affectation. 


Gallantry meant. One that went 
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Common Failings. 13 
It is common to adviſe, not to 
truſt ſuch as affect the outward 
Garb of Honeſty ; ſo Men advife, , 
but in truth, they repoſe more 
truſt in ſuch than in others. 
Alffectation ſeems ſo neceſſary 
in order to obtain a confidence, 
that we ourſelves are beforehand 
in exacting it of Perſons, in whom 
| we would confide. 2 
They muſt needs give us their 
word, that they will be Faithful, 
and we urge them again and a- 
gain, but will you aſſure me? 
will you promiſe me? will you 
| f{wear? And in the mean time all 
this forced aſſuring, promiſing, 
and fwearing , is no better than 
an Affectation of Fidelity. 
Men have not power perpe- 
tually to maintain an Appearance 
varied from their genius. There 
is a time when the Natural will 


4 
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get uppermoſt, and in ſpight of } 
all your care to the contrary, vices 
will ſhew themſelves ; and that 
is the reaſon why, by — 5 


14 Refleflions on our 


of Good, Men endeavour to repair 
the faults, which they are not 


always able to conceal. 


The 3 of Francis I. ſpeaks 
led Maillard, againſt 


ofa Judge ca 
whom the Poet Marott made a 
rart Epigram, charging him with 
Injuſtice, diſmiſſing the Guilty, 


and condemning the Innocent 


a thouſand times over; but he de- 


ſigning upon this, to appear Zea- 


lous and Faithful in his Truſt, 
cited criminally a learned Prelate 


of his time, for makiug a Ball ; 
by which he uſurped a Cogni- 


zance that did not belong to his 
Juriſdiction ; and all without oc- 
caſion given on the Prelates part, 
unleſs by his being inoffenſive; 
for ſuch are leſs Cautelous than 
guilty Perſons uſually are. The 


Hiſtorians ſay, it was done for 
Revenge; but if you will have my 
ſence, it is, that this wicked Judge 

by turning Accuſer, intended to 
diſguiſe the Frauds practis d eveiy 

day, in matters depending 1 1 
| Him 


him as Judge; and for that end 
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tion each Man hath. . 
of Urn! A 
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ſignalized his Zeal in a buſineſs 
he had nothing to do with. 
The Injuſtice of faving a guilty 
Friend, 1s covered by puniſhing 
an innocent Enemy. 8 
There are ſome ſo odd and ex- 
travagant, as to appear much 
more faulty than in truth they 
are, yet none of that ſort would 
be thought really ſo much to 
blame, as they ſtrive to appear. 
There are certain Virtues and 
Vices, wherein Men never fail 
to play the Hypocrite, as Valour, 
Juſtice, Liberality, and Amour. 
All Men boaſt of Courage, ſo 


* 


none would be thought Avarici- 
. ous,or unſucceſsful with the Ladies. 


It is not the climate make a * 
Gaſcon, but the No- Boaſter 


you would make any man a 
Gaſcon, ſend him but into the 
Army, or ſet him upon Courting 
Ladies. All Profeſſions do the 
lame, 


16 Ne flections on our 


ſame, for every Man is a Gaſcon | 


in his own art. 

There, are ſome, who deli igning 
to . perſuade others, that they are 
Intituled to the Virtues they pro- 
feſs, will candidly own, that there 
are ſome Virtues which they can- 


not pretend to, but then they | 


ſhall be inferiour to the others: 
they will confeſs a ſmall fault, 
to maintain a title to a confidera- 
ble Virtue, and ſhall ſlight that 
Virtue they have owned no pre- 
tenſion to. 

It is not long ſince I was in 
Company, where a Lady ſaid ſhe 


did not underſtand Gaming, but 


to make herſelf amends, added, 


that ſhe was a great lover of. 


Books ; ſoon after, Play was pro- 
poſed, and ſhe was in adeſperate 
toſs for being left out, I knew 
above a thouſand of this Chara- 
cter, and among others a Prieſt, 


who always brags of his indiffe- 


rence as to his Preaching, where, 


or what 3 and yet ſpent 
moſt 


hn ama Sod as ak 
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moſt of his time in craving Pul- 


pits, and courting Auditors. 


Fialſe affected Shews are not 
at all ſtrange, whilſt ſubſervient 


to any Deſign; but there are a 


world of thro-pac'd Hippocrites , 
that know not why. _ 

No man ever required of M.. 
to give an account of himſelf, 
and yet he cannot refrain decla- 
ring that he is Liberal, altho in 


truth, none was ever more Avari- 


tious than he. 
Men affect to appear different 


from what they truly are, not on- 
ly to impoſe on others, but alſo 
in hopes, by that means to cheat 
themſelves: One that feels in 
himſelf the beaſt, thinks by de- 


claring himſelf Generous and Li- 
beral, to leſſen the ſhame that 


dwels within. It were better to 


mend the Natural, than to diſ- 
guize it. Its ſaid that ſome by 
dint of Lying came to believe 


themſelves, and ſo (in that ſence) 
lye no more. One may alſo ſay 


that 


* 
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that many Men by forcing them- Ki 


ſelves to appear what they are 
not, at length come to believe, 
they really are what they only 


ſtrive to appear. | 
I am aſſured that L. .. by his 
perpetual Talking 1n all Compa- 


in himſelf that he is a topping 
Wit. The Abbot D.. . by often 
laying, he hath been promis'd a 


- Biſhoprick, verily believes he ſhall 
at length get one. When the 
| Counteſs. 'D. began firſt to fre- 
quent Sermons, and to viſit the 
Poor, ſhe was conſcious to herſelf 
that it was all Hy pocriſie; but 
now from multitude of Sermons 
and charitable Viſits, ſne believes 
herſelf to be a true Saint. She is 
more deluded, but her heart is no 
whit mended. OW: 219 4 
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Ir. muſt be granted, that the 


number of ſuch as are given 


to rally others, is greater than of 
thoſe, who can bear Jeſts made 
of themſelves; and therefore we 


may conclude, that there are in 


they have a right to play upon 


the World too many Jeſters. 
No Perſon was ever equally fit 
to Rally and to be Rallied. We 


may every day obſerve of Ralliers, 


| eſpecially the ſharpeſt, how wood- 


enly one of them ſhall look, when 


another makes him the ſubject of 
à Jeſt. ry nn HL 
A Jeſter is not eſtabliſht in full 


Poſſeſſion of his Privilege, by 
meer Wit, bur either by his Qua- 
lity, or the diſcretion of the Com- 


1 8 
Jeſters are miſtaken, that think 


every 
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_ 


every thing; but thoſe Perſons areſhed. 


much more miſtaken, who bein 


were not to be Rallied for any 
thing. | 

Every Man that doch a fooliſh 
Action, ought in honor to permit 


himſelf to be Rallied for it; but 


then on the other ſide, he hath a 
right (if good nature will allow 
it) to retaliate upon the Folly of 
others: And granting him this 
Privilege, he may not long be 


idle, for he cannot act many Fol- 


lies, without obſerving enough of 


other Men's, very different from 


his own. 4 
There is a ſort of Voice or man- 
ner of Speaking, which makes a 


Jeſt excuſable; but all Men are 
not capable to diſtinguiſh it, much 


leſs to determine, what matters 


are allowed to be Rallyed, and 
what not: At one time a Man 


will allow himſelf to be Rallied 


tor a thing, which at another | 
time he will not endure to be tou- 


ched. 


10 S wore 
toucht, take upon them, as if they 


a ught 


MOour 


time. 


It 
dinar 
hoſe 
enou! 
too { 
Com 
but 1 
take 


of G. 


Ipliſn 


try; 
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refrhed. Therefore every one be- 
1B fore he ventures upon his Jeſt, 
'Y ſought to obſerve, how the Hu- 
J fmour of his man ſtands at that 


h 


ime. 
It is obſervable, that in the or- 


dinary Converſation of the World, 
hoſe who ſpeak are not ſerious 


enough, and thoſe that hear are 
too ſerious ; There is ſcarce a 
Company without ſome Rallery, 
but then there are alſo others who 


take it in good earneſt. When the D. 
flo G.. had Rallied S., for his Accom- 
Jpliſhments in the way of Gallan- 


try, he meant not 1n the leaſt 


Lewdneſs, but Mr. D. then in the 


Company, underſtood it ſo. 
There are ſome things which 


all the World agree, ought not 


to be jeſted with, but not any 
which all agree may beſo : One 
would think it warrantable enough 
to Rally the Count S. upon the 
Length of his Noſe, yet that made 
a quarrel between him and the 
| Chevalier D. 


Some 
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Some things, whatever profeſ- 


ſions Men may make to the con- 
trary, will not endure Rallery, 


as Birth, Wit, Reputation, and 


Amours. It is ſtrange that L. 


ſhould paſs for a Wit, uſing con- 
tinually to Rally T.... on the ſub- 
ject of his Wives bad Courſes. | 
You'l fay, true, but T.. himſelf] 


always began : I grant that, but 


others are not allowed to purſue 


the matter. When one that's Mar- 


ry d jeſteth with his own Infamy, 


it is but a conſtrained Mirth, and 
he ſpeaks firſt, becauſe he ſees 
plainly others cannot forbear ; 


yet he ſhall bear an evil Will to 


thoſe, who oblige him to begin 
ſuch Rallery, and much more to 


thoſe, who carry it on after him. 


The conſideration that a Man 
will bear, if the ſubject be of 


conſequence, is no good warrant 


to authorize a jeſt. I knew one 


whom every one freely Rally'd for 
cheating in his Calling, and he ne- 
ver reſented it. Whoever lets the 


Jeſt paſs, when he is called Knave, | 


Common Failings.  "_— 


is a greater Fool, than he that 


calls him Knave. 
There is a great difference be- 
tween taking Rallery, and letting 
it 2 A good Chriſtian will 
pals by, and forgive any kind of 
Rallery, becauſe Religion enjoins 
Patience and Forgivenets : but that 


is not to be called, taking Ralle- 


ry: for that is to ſspport and en- 
courage it, Which no good Chri- 
ſtian ought to do. It may be ſaid, 
no one leſs encourageth. Rallery, 


than he that ſuffers and lets it 


paſs. For nothing-confounds, and 


diſarms Jeſters more than that. 


All great Men eſteem Rallying 
their right, as incident to their 
— 7 Am ng other Services 
which they exact from their Ser- 
vants, one there is for which they 
allow no Wages, and that is, to 
ſerve in the quality of a Laughing- 
ſtock. Is there any Maſter who 
doth not abufively Rally his Ser- 


vants? It is not the leaſt of a Ser- 


vants drudgery, that he is obliged 
to endure all his Maſter's Scoffs 


without daring to reply, In *©_ | 
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of people are admitted made ; 


Neſlections on on 
In great Men's Houſes, a ſort 


welcom, eat, drink, and mix in 
all the Pleaſures and Entertain- 
ments of the Family; whom none bl 
would endure, but only for being 


fit ſubjects of continual Abuſe. 


All ich as hold of great Men 
by this tenure, neither love them, 
nor make themſelves beloved of 


them. 
It is extreme difficult for a 


Prince to Rally, without giving 


mortal Offence : It ſhould there- 


fore be his chief care, never to 
do it. And if there ever were 
in the World a Prince who ne- 
ver Rallied, I ſhould for that ſin- 
gle Virtue, ſtile him Great. 
Some eſteem no Rallery good, 
unleſs it be pointed ; and ſuch _ 
Perſons will ever be rehear- 7 
ſing (with commendations) ſome 
ingenious Sentences, which in re- 
ality do but inſinuate ſevere Ca- 
lumny : And if one happeneth b 4 


a well· turn d Conceipt to * 
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his Companion , he is cryed up 
no els, than if he killed an Ene- 
my at a ſtroke, I ſee no reaſon 


| why one and the ſame Perſon, 


ſhould abominate a Man for ha- 
ving uſed his Sword or Piſtol 
dexterouſly, and extol a Poet for 
his artificial inſerting Aſafinat- 
ing Words, and bloody Rhimes, | 
It ſeems the Laws which | _ 
have been provided for eee 
puniſhment of Injury, do Fuſtice by 
too much reſpe& Words; e. 
a man that calls another 

Cheat, is puniſh'd, but not he 
that doth the ſame thing in civi- 
ler Terms. 

A Lady that's given to Rally 
and Depreciate others, difters but 
little from a common Scold-; for 
altho the latter ſpeaks in plainer 
Terms , both mean the ſame 
thing. 
When Ladies play ſharply i up- 
on one another, however polite 
and witty, they run great hazard 
of e in the Terms and Lan- 

C guage 
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guage of right -· dow n Scolds;and no- 
thing could diſcover plainer, that at 


firſt they thought like ſuch, then 


that at laſt we find they talk e © | 


them. 
There are ſome very ready at 


Repartee, and doing it without 


being provided aforehand with 
neat, and ingenious Expreſſions, 
they often give offence. The beſt 
excuſe for them is, that they are 
Eſcapes; but when there appears 


a fort of delight in reiterating 


them, they are never to be paſ- 


ſed by. a4 
He that can be provided with 


his Repartee when he is plaid up- 
on , hath much more wit, than 


he who provides Conceits, with 


deſign to Rally others. 
Moſt Repartces come too "4 
yet all Men deſire to perſwade 
us, they make them quick enough; 
for they pleaſe themſelves in re- 


lating their Diſputes, having there- 


by occaſion to tell of more and 
better 
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Some Men's patience is often 
the effect of ſurprize, and want 
of quickneſs. And I am inclined 
to think, there are not in the 
World two Perſons, who are ſo 
much maſters of themſelves, as 
in a Diſpute, not to reply to a 
very Satirical Speech; thoſe who 
value themſelves for having ſup- 
preſſed a Reply, in truth had it not 


ready till the opportunity was paſt. 


UE A Lady not long ſince, Where 


Was, abuſed a man of Qualit 


ſeverely; ſhe teaſed him conti- 


nually with ſtinging Reflections, 


and among others, 


aid, he wore 


a Sword, which he never durſt 


draw. He replyed not a word; 
-- which made me (I confeſs) infi- 
nitely eſteem him for his tem- 
per. After he had left the Com- 


pany, and I thought him gone, 


he returned, and applying him- 
ſelf to the Lady, ſaid, Madam, 
did you not ſay, I had never drawn 

5 2 _ oO 
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my Sword? and then went on, 


ther, and reallß its ſo ruſty, ub 
man can part it from the Scabbard. 
And then he went away, with an 
Air of much content in his Coun- 
tenance. It was hard, when the 
Repartee came, as he was going 
down Stairs, not to come back 
to vent it. The Abbot S... At- 
tending a Law - Suit, was Rallied 


continually by all the People of 


the Town where his buſineſs lay; 
and he left the place, without ſo 


much as replying upon any; but 
after he Was gone, he paid them 


off by the Poſt. 

Thoſe things which ſhew a man's 
Wit, often diminiſh his Eſteem; 

Men are pleaſed with a Jeſter, 
but never love him ; and early 
or late, ſuch make a bad Voyage 

of their Wit. In the laſt Age, a 


— 


Jingle Jeſt was the cauſe of a 


-Sanguinary War; and it we could 


penetrate the Secrets of the Ca- 


binet, it would be found, that 
on in 


Its a Sword I bought of your Bro- 
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in all Ages, Wars have been upon 
no better grounds. The Family 
of - for two Ages laſt paſt, 
had the Government of ——— 
and after a Succeſſion of above 
twenty Excellent Magiſtrates, 
it came at laſt to a Jeſter ; who 
by the eſcape of a ſingle Word, 
loſt that and a Reyenew of 4000). 
_ Annum. | 


/ Rallery i is an unfruitful Talent; 
amd: the owner thereof can make 
no account to himſelf, either of 
Fr iendt or Preferment. Oe 
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'TE may almoſt conclude., 
that the being Envied, is 
more uſeful to Fools, than to 


Reaſonable Men. It ſerves the 


latter only by advancing the wortli 
they have, but the former it 


ſerves, by aſcribing to them worth 


which they have not. 8 

Envy is the Refuge, and Con- 
ſolation of Fools in Affliction: 
One who could never be valued 
as a Man of Honor, hopes at leaſt 
to make it believed, that as ſuch, 
he is unfortunate. We know 
not that G... was ever Envied, 
hut being every way mean, is 


deſpiſec : nothing worthy belongs 
to him; yet if you will take his 
account, he had been conſidera- 

ble, but for Envy. An unfortu- 
nate Fool finds this fort of Argu- 
7 og _ 
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ment for worth in himſelf, which 
a lucky Fop wants. 75 

When a Man cannot find any 
to be of his Party, the next point 
is, to work up a perſwaſion, that 
he hath Enemies. I knew an Au- 
thor, who after Publiſhing a filly 
Book, hired another for money to 
write againſt him. To be ſo de- 

ſtitute as to purchaſe Enviers, is 
certainly a moſt worthleſs Con- 
dition, ſince there are ſo many, 
that diſpoſe themſclves that way 

Greties ß 2) 
Nothing can be found either 
too great, or too mean, for Envy; 
it faſtens as well upon what is 
moſt abject, as that which is moſt 
Relevant. Men envy their Su- 
periours, and thoſe envy ſuch as 
are below them. P., appearing 
envious of Balzack's Reputation, 
was pitied, but much more Bal. 
 2zack, when he appeared jealous. 

of the other's Fame. 71-368 
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If a Man could bring himſelf 
to believe in good earneſt, that 
his Advancement was for pure 


Merit, he would retain no Envy 


at thoſe below him; but the Je- 


ſtimony of his own Conlcience, 


that it was for Favour, or Sollici- 


tation; makes him ſo envious, 
tearing others may diſcover, what 


is ſo well known to himſelf, that 
IS, the ſecret of his riſing. + 117. 
About 40 years ſince, Parſon 
F.... (by a ſort of Confederacy) 
got to be celebrated for a Prea- 


cher; and thought his Reputa- 
tion fo well eſtabli{h'd, that no- 
thing was left to fear: but yet 


when he heard others commended, 


he could not avoid trembling;; 


he feared Men ſhould do the ſame 
for others, as they done for him; 


that is, agree to cry them up. If 


pure merit had raiſed him, his aſſu- 
rance had been greater. It is 


not ſo caſie to deſerve well, as it 
is to cabal. Wort} e 


I 
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hard to give a good account. 


Common Failings. 33 
In whatſoever degree a man 
is Exalted, he ſhall End ſome a- 
bove him to exerciſe his Envy: 
If nothing be really ſo, he ſhall 
create? it in his own imagination. 
Alexander in the higheſt pitch of 

Glory, was jealous of Parmenios 

Reputation, Why ſhould even 
the greateſt, Men be free from 
Envy, ſince they are envious of 
the very Good they themſelves do 
for others? W Fav 
Envy hardens great Men againſt 

granting Boons, more than either 
Avarice or Policy; they only 

Would be honored and happy: 
and all that tends to the honor of 
others, they part with as exci- 
ted out of their own ſtore. 

There is within us an hidden 
Source of Envy, of which it is 


And there are very few Men 
who can be pleaſed at praiſes gi- 
ven to others. Men will envy 
in others thoſe very good Quali- 
ties whereof they ſerve themſelves. 

C5 - 


{ 


1 nfs ae well with experienced 


A Prinee Whos pO of Con: 
queſt, nceds a good Army , fur- 


Officers, as ſtout Soldiers; and. 
yet Charlie 5. as I have heard, 
could not without pain , attend 
the relation of an . 
Action done by any Officer, or 

Soldier. 


imploy andreward Men of Worth, 


take it as a certain ſign of Worth 


in himſelf. Princes of ordinary 


Capacity, diſpence Offices and 
Favours only among ordinary Per- 
fons. Alexander the Great Was 
in Pain when he imployed Par- 
menio; but Lews the Great was 
pleaſed when he imployed Mon- 


wh & 


{eigheur the Prince, and Marſhal. G 


ae 7. areune. 


We ftrive more to hide Envy, 
than any other Paſſion, and there 
is none we can leſs conceal. We 


are ſtout in declaring We Envy 


not, „ and * the very Counte- : 
7 nance 7 


te 
«1 — - 
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Tf any Prince is obſerved. 0 
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Cen emmon Failings. 3 5 


na nce and Eyes diſcover that En- 
vo gnawes us. There is no.need 
great Sagacity to perceive the, 
der a fine Lady is in, whilſt 
another Ladies Beauty , in her 
hearing, is commended. They 
have enough to do, who would 
keep Envy at home, in the Heart, 
and not diſcover it in the Eyes. 
Some cannot forbear ſpeaking Ill. 
of thoſe they Envy, making ac- 
count they do enough to conceal 
it, if they formally declare, it is 
not ſpoke out of Envy, It muſt 
be agreed, faith L. . that E.. i- 
a fi Woman ; and then procced- 
cd, ſaying, they cannot accuſe me 
for ſpeaking this out of Envy ; for 
ſhe 105 nothing in her, good enough 
to be Envied for. 
If there is no Envy, there will 
be ito contrivance to {atisfie us 
that there is none. We ought. 
never to ſpeak of choſe whom we 
flight ; and whatſoever Failings a 
Man hath, if he had not worth 
enough to tir up Envy in us, we 


{ſhould FP 
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ſhould not concern our ſelves to 
abate. hin?, 8511 
Mien ſucceed better in concea- 
ling Envy from themſelves, than 
from others: many will ſwear 

- they Exvy no Man, and yet there 

lives not a Perſon in 'whom; we 
may not perceive an Envy againſt 
his Neighbour. We accuſtom 
our ſelves to believe, our Envy is 
not perceived, becauſe it is a bafe 
and degenerous Paſſion; and there- 
fore we aſcribe to other - Pat- 
ſions, nay to even Virtue it felt 
\oftentimes, that which moves 
purely from Envy. Ask any man 
of a Party, what is the Reaſon 
they declaim ſo feverely | againſt 
the Men of the adverle Party, (to 
whom they {hall_ bear ſuch ſpleen, 
as not to endure to read: their 
Books) and they {hall anſwer you, 
it is out of their Tal for Reli- 
gion, ana love of Truth; and they 
may, poſſibly, think they ſay 
true. | F197) 1 
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It is hard to diſtinguiſh in ones 
Heart a Paſſion, which there lies 
always in diſguiſe, but while we 
will not fo much as on it, more 
hard to keep it under. With 
the generality of Men, zeal it ſelf 
gros faint, if there be not Envy 
to invigorate it. It is ordinary 
to make account of Reformation, 
and Almes-Houſes, as proceeding 
from charitable Zeal, which God 
knows are the effects of mere 
It is a Chimera, that any two . 
Perfons ſhould be ſuch Friends 
as not to Envy each other, and 
not found but only in imagina- 
tion. In reality, no Friend de- 
fires leis Worth in his Friend, 
than in himſelf. Its true, two. 
Per ſons of unequal worth may be 
Friends, but then either would 
be the man, that of the two, hath 
the greateſt ſhare. 1 1 
However ſtrict a Friendſhip | 


may be, there are always ſeeds 
of Difference couch'd in the B- 
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vy, which harbours in the minds 
of each; there are many little 
diftruſts and levities which ordi- 
narily cool Friendſhips, but En Ivy 
burſts them. oy 
Many Offices of Devotion are 
calculated for correcting other 
Paſſions in Men, but I never ſaw 
any yet fitted to that of Envy: It 
were a good ſubject for ſome excel- 
lent Divine to write upon, in the 
way of Devotion; but if none were 
buyers, but ſuch as thought them- 
ſelves envious, the book would ſcarce 
ſell. It were needful the firſt part 
. be employed in perſuad- 
ing Men, that they are all En- 
vious; but T fear, it would be 
impoſſible to convince any. One 
reaſon why no Man ever pre- 
: ren Remedies againſt Envy , 
nay be, becauſe it is impoſſible 
prevent wilfulneſs in Men. All 
ſorts of diſorders might be cor- 
rected, if Envy were once brought, 
under. (TECH 5 


Common Fattings. 35 

All Men are Envious, becauſe 
all Men are lovers of themſelves; 
the fame Paſſion that ſuggeſts to 
us. inwardly, we are better than 
other Men, makes us uneaſie with 


———— — —S—Z—. 
—— 


thoſe who poſſeſs more of merit 


than we do. We make it oar 
| bufineſs to vilifie our Neighbour, 
| becauſe by his depreſſion We think 
our ſelves advanced. For this 
reaſon it is, we are fo delighted 
in hearing, and forward in ſpeak- 
ing ill of others. 
Whoever it is that fets up him- 


ſelf above other Men, is ſure to 


be an object of every ones Envy, 
and all Men are liſt'ning after Ad. 
voantages, whereby they 1); lup · 
Pets him. 
Men are ſo fantaſtical, to join 
in crying up a moderate worth, 
provided it tends to the debaſing 
an extraordinary one. C.... in 
his way was beyond compariſon 
the greateſt Man of his time, and 
yet we find frequent compariſons” 


made between him and others that 
came 


came after Theſe very compa- 
rers aimed more to diminiſh him, 
than to exalt thoſe, de ae N 
red with him. 
It is not ſtrange for ons ito bs 
jealous of that . Perſon, who: poll. 
ſeſſeth that good we aſpire to; 
but it is moſt wonderful that Men 
ſhould be jealous of them that 
poſſeſs Virtues they themſelves care 
not at all for, X., never made 
a Verſe, and never will, and yet 
he could not bear the hearing 
us commend Corze:le, TT... one 
one of the long Robe, was envi- 
ous of Marſhal de Turenne. All 
that is called Glory, of what na- 
ture ſoever it be, is the ſubject 
of our Jealouſie. We are unwil- 
ling not only that any ſhould be 
happy, in the manner as we are, 
but alſo that they ſhould be in any 
manner happy. T.... was effectu- 
ally mortified, when he was told 

of ſome that lived well together, 
and that there were ſome real 
di It ſeems his buſineſs 
was 


—ͤ— — 
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was always to divide Families, 
and Friends, and was particular- 
ly, Induſtrious to know all Men, 
that he might create trouble to 
all. There are not a few very ; 
like to this Man. 

If Men in all things that ſtirs 
up Envy in them, would aim at 
that which is beſt, then would 
Envy become a generous Emula- 
tion; but on the contrary, it is a 
wicked Paſſion; for under it, Men 
deſire always, that which hath 
leaſt of good. There is not a 
Prelate, Monk, or Prieſt, in the 
Nation, who would not gladly be 
the King's Confeſſor. Yet I know 


not one of them would be Father 


4e C. , their Eye is on the Glory 
of that Poſt, but they little regard 
the Virtue, chat hath: given it ſo 
much honor. The King's Con- 
feſſor is one who directs the Con- 
ſcience of a great Monarch, and 
hath more power in diſpoſing 
Preferments than other Men have. 
This they aim at. Father Je C. 

hb iS 


13 
is a Religious Perſon, who in the 
height of his Honour, continues 
modeſt, and extreamly Regular; 
whereby he may the better ac- 
compliſh the Duties of his Place. 
This is not the mark of them, 
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that envy his Employment. True 
it is, one of theſe, Father de C... 
and the King's Confeſſor, is much 


more eſteemable than the other; 


and iu my judgment it is the Fa- 
ther, and not the Confeflor. 
Envy and Jealouſie are not the 
ſame; Envy is a vexation for not 
having that Good others enjoy; 
but Jealouſie is a diſcontent, bred 
by ſeeing, or fearing others en- 


joyment of the like as we have: 


the poſſeſſion of a good Thing, in- 
creaſeth Jealouſie more than the 


want of it. H., before he Mar- 


ried, was given to Jealouſie, 
but ſince, he is Jealous to mad- 


In thoſe. Matches where Love 
hears the greateſt Intereſt, there 
is Ordinariſy ſome what of Jealou- 
#8 37% ; fie 
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617101 Fa 


ſie; the ſame thing which 5 


a Lover happy, makes him Jea- 


No : All that is done for his fake, 
may, as he thinks, as well be 
for the ſake of another. He 
that finds the Womans foible as 
to him, believes ſne may as eaſily 
be won by any one elſe, _ 

. Paſſion doth not always ex- 


rh, but it ever diſturbs, and 


troubles Love. 
A Husband, or Laver, that” 5 
Jealous, hath more of diſtruſt, 


than love of his Wife, or Miſtreſs; 


and ſhews that he is fonder of 
himſelf, than of her; and that he 


diſtruſts her, more than himſelf. 
The being Jealous, injures two 


Perſons, and honors one: The 
jealous Perſon, and his Miftreſs, 
are injured, and honor is done to 


1 Rival. 


Friendſhip, is no leſs obnoxious 


to Jealouſie, than Love: The 
more perfect the Friendſhip is, 


the more juſt it ſeems for one to 
claim it all. What Wife 97 . 
reſs 


* 


1 
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ſtreſs is ſ0 jealous of her Hus- 
band or Lover, as a very devout 


Perſon is {omtimes of his Con- 


 feffor? It may be asked. of what 
nature is this Jealouſie in devout 


Perſons? I anſwer, the ſame as it 
is in others. Madam E... forbid 


Mrs. D.. . . the ſight of Madam 


L. ... out of the ſame principle, 


as drove the Preſident D.., to hin- 
der Father S,, from being Con. 
feſſor to the Marquis of . If 
there be any difference, it is that 
of theſe two inſtances, the latter 
hath more of realoube than the 4 


other. 


When hab Paſſions are ſtript of ö 


their outward Veſture, whereby 
their diſorder is expoſed, they are 


the more fierce, and' as ſoon as 
we are no longer obliged to make 
ſcruple, we are wholly ſurrendred | 


to the ere of them. 


5. SELP 


Common Failings 4s 


5. SELF- INTE REST. 


T7 


TT. * hoon 1 obſer⸗ 
ved, that all things give place 
to. Kyo Fo al as being the 
chief Ligament of Friendſhip, and 
the prime Motive of all Men's 
Actions ; ; and we may to this add, 
that in all Ages ever ſince Men 
were, or ſhall continue in the 
World, that obſcr vation Was, and 
Will be tru... | 
It is not very ſurprizing to ob- 
ſerve, that in all times Men have 
bluſhed at their being made appear 
Self. Intereſted, and yet there ne- 
ver was a Perſon, whoſe opinions, 
and behaviour did not tend to 
eſtabliſh in him the Dominion of 


| Self. Intereſt? 


Examining well the manner 
how we judge of things, we ſhall 
ſind little reaſon to bl ame a man 
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for being Selfiſh, We pretend 


that it is baſe, to be concerned 
with others, for the ſake of any 


good to be received from them, 
whilſt, in truth, it is that Only, 


which makes us join with them. 
We ſay merit only ought to be 


Reſpected, but we find out that | 
merit in ſuch only as are uſeful 


to us. We cry up Juſtice, Le- 
gality, and Integrity, but all thoſe 
put together have lefs Efficacy, 
ro fix our Engagements, than Selt- 
Intereſt. It is no ſtrange thin 

to be affirmed, that however diſ- 

intereſted , and adorers of pure 
Virtue we are, if an occaſion prof- 


fers, we ſhall give the lye to our 


ſelves, and all our candor and 
fondneſs of Virtue. Mr. T. . . is 
an excellent Perſon, and hath a 
great Paſſion for E..; he would 


readily ſpend his Life in her Ser- 


vice; but he wants an Eftate , 
walks a Foot, and has ſometimes 
occaſion to borrow. She vows 

Ae 
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| :he, deſerves to be Loved, but yet 
in truth ſhe neither loves nor cares 
to pleaſe him, A... is a ſtupid 
Brute, but waits on her in his 
| Coach. She no ſooner hears that, 
but away, ſhe leaves Mr. . 
retires to adjuſt her ſelf at her 

| Glaſs; over and over again; a 


great Chair is ſet, and Mr. T.. 


may pleaſe to retire, and diveit 


himſelf in the Anti- room, After 


all this, E. is a good Woman: 
State and Pomp are no leſs im- 
portant in the Honourable, than 
in the other Amour. | 
Ihe Counteſs of B.. is a Per- 
ſon of Honor and Worth equal 
to any in France, and after the 
declenſion of her Affairs, reſigned 
herſelf up, very ſeriouſly, to a de- 
- wort Late; 1ihe-went 0. . or 
choice of a Confeſſor, and pitch'd 
upon the Prieſt of... who is a 
good ſort of Man, and ſincere; 


but for want of a Coach to fetch 
him, ſhe cannot prevail with him 


| to come to her. He goeth four 


times 
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times a week to the Marqueſs of 
D... that hath Coaches, and Mo- 


ney ; but the Counteſs can ſcarce. 


obtain the tranquility of a mon- 


thly ſhrift; and yet her Confeſſor 


is a good Man; but how good 


Hſoever the Confeſſor is, it is a 


pain to him not to go, whenever 
a Coach is ſent for him. 

That Men's Actions ſhould be 
thus, is leſs ſurprize to me, than 
to hear them proteſt that Inte- 
reſt hath no influence upon them. 
It muſt be granted, an Eſtate is 
a very neceſſary thing; for we 


cannot ſhift well without it, and 


alſo for the giving a value, even 
to Virtue it ſelf, which is, as 
t' Were, loft in Poverty. A Coach 


is allo a very uſeful thing, and 
ſome cannot always walk: why 
then ſhould we ſcreple to own, 


that we prefer thoſe Men that 
have Eſtates, and Coaches, be- 
tore others that have none ? 


We 


Common Fullings. 4 Fe 
Me are: aſhamed to own, and 
profels Self- Intereſt, becauſe we 
are conſcious of our inability, to 
reſtrain our concern for i it, with-" 
in reaſonable -bounds. 

We deſire not to appear fond 
of rich Men, leaſt we are accu- 
ſed of waking Love to their 
Wealth. - 

A man may be ſo good as not 
to covet, wealth in himſelf, but 
it is Wonderful to find one ſo good 
as not to covet; the having it in 
his Friends, or Family. 1. 
quitted all he had except one poor 
Coat, out at the Elbows; he 
maintained the poverty he had 
vowed, but yet was always in 
the Houſes of great Men, eating 
| t their Tables, and paſt whole 

Summers! in the choieeſt Country- ; 
cats about Paris. . 

P., is à very pious good Nun 
he keeps her Rule to 2 tittle; 
lodgeth 3 and never toucheth 
penny of Money. But ſhe left 
no ſtone unturn d to get her Bro- 
| D ther 
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ther a Farme in the Revenue: 


It was ſhe that managed all the 


Friends, and the firſt Congratu- 


latory Letter he received, was 


from the Nun his Sifter. 


The moſt plaufible way of | 


covering Self-Intereſt, is to con- 


ceal all deſign looking that way, 


unleſs it be in behalf of others. 
P.... is a Fryar of the ſtricteſt Or- 
der, and hath no Property 3 but 
yet he ſpends mo 

in begging for Religious Founda- 
tions: he was the means of build- 
ing a Chancel, and a large Pile of 
Lodgings in his Convent. He is 


mightily bleſt by all of his Order, 


and no man ever had leſs Impu- 
tation of Self- Intereſt than he. 
It is the ſame thing when a man 
amaſſeth all he can get, to make 
his Children Rich, and yet pafteth 
aàs one not at all Seliſh. _ 

No man upon Earth,ever gave or 


lent any thing without a Selfiſh 


defign; the moft general Intere!! 


fought, is a kind of Glory in be 


INC 


of his time 
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ing Bountiful. Therefore it is not 


the need of the Perſon that diſ- 


poſeth Men to give, but a Talent 


ſome have of proclaiming their 
Benefactors. 1 
I knew a Man of Quality, that 
gave 100 Piſtoles to a talkative 
Fellow, and refus'd to acquit a 
Note for 6, which he had lent a 
better Man, not diſpoſed to talk 
much. All great Men are Pro- 
fuſe in Expences of Shew, but 
Avaricious in thoſe that have no 
luſtre. We know that M... was 


| taken in Execution for 10 Crowns, 
and at ſame time made a Treat 


of 1000, There is more of Self- 
Intereſt in profuſion of great Ex- 
pences,than in ſparing ſmall things. 
None is more ſordidly Selfiſh,than 
a great Lord that pays neither 


Butcher nor Baker. 


Of all things, except the great 


| Revenue Farms, play is that where- 
in Self - Intereſt governs moſt: 
That is the only concern, wh 


ere 
all 
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all the Vices inſeparably attend- 
ing Self-Intereſt are ill - natur'd, 
and Brutal. And however Men 
cenſure Ill- nature and Brutality, 
yet in play it is born with and 
encreaſed. A man ſhall ſtamp, 


rage, tear the Cards, accuſe his 


fellow of Cheating, diſpute , 
opiniatre, and quarrel at play, 


without the ordinary conſequences. | 
No man's Brain, if Self-Intereſt 


did not fortifie it, were {ſtrong 
enough to bear profeſt Gaming : 
A man that loves no Games but 
thoſe of meer Chance, ſhews in- 
geniouſly, that his pleaſure is 
wholly in his Intereſt, _ 

I know well that ſeme Men 


are more avaritious than others; 


for avarice is ſometimes a natu- 
ral Paſſion, in which Thinking 


has a ſmall ſhare ; but I do not 


know that any one man is more 


Selt-Intereſted than another ; and 
I believe if the ſame circumſtances | 
preſented, all Men would be found | 
equal in that; every Man is alike | 


ſen- 


— 
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ſenſible of the Joy of He. 


ding, and of the Fear of Loſing. 
It is their different ways of Pro- 


ceeding, and not the di-verſity 
their Judgment „ which gives 
ſome a repute of being leſs Selt- 
Intereſted than others. 


It hath been a frequent Que- 


ſtion, which of all the Good that 


belongs to Human-kind, is the chief? 


All Men in their Conſciences think 


it is Money; and I wonder much 
all do not deelare lo. 
A rich Man, or a great Lord, 


hath meansot obtaining everything 
he hath a mind to; there is not 


that thing in nature, which his 
Wealth doth not compaſs; it is 
even the Soul of all his Friendſhip ; 
ſuch a Perſon muſt not ever think 


to taſte the true pleaſure of Friend- 
We do not intereſt our 


{hip. 


ſelves with any man for the ſake 
of his perſon, if there be gain in 
the way ſufficient to engage us. 
And after all the precaution we 
can ule, it is the Rank and Power 

MT of. 
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| of a great Man, and not his 
Wl | | Worth, which makes us come up 
ll | | ſo faſt to his Intereſts. Great 
WI | Place hath the firſt of our offer- 
ll | ings, and Merit the ſecond; and 
in our deliberations concerning 
any Man, we weigh not much 
what we ought to do for him, 
until we are weil fatisfied of what 
he can do for us. . 
bf a great Man be any thing 
nice, and you can perſuade him 
that it is not his Greatneſs that 
makes you admire him, you may 
depend on making an Intereſt with 
him. I wonder not that in the 
laſt Age, a D. of Savoy preferred 
L... before all the Beauties of his 
Court. She made herſelf agreea- 
ble to him by ſaying, ſte wiſh'd 
„ he had been an ordinary Gentleman, 
| that ſhe might love him. He be- 
ing one of a nice judgment, that 
fancy took with him; but I much 
queſtion whether ſhe ſpoke her 
| mind cr not; her wiſh coſt her 
1 nothing, ſhe knew he would w 
1 | all 
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all that be a great Prince; and 
if for her ſake he ſhould conde- 
ſcend to be a Private Gentleman, 
ſhe would ſoon wiſh him a Prince 
again. This latter would be a 
much truer wiſh than the other. 

All Men deſire to be eſteemed 
for their Perſonal Worth, but 
obſerving their ways of proceed- 
ing, it ſhould ſeem rather, they 
ſought to be reſpected only for 
their Quality. There are con- 


tinual Law-Suits, for wrong done 


to Quality; and what do great 
Men, when they are offended, 


lay? I {ball teach him what is due 


to my Quality: One might anſwer, 
Mould you have us regard you for 


Jour Worth, and yet talk of nothing 


but your Quality ? I knew one 


very angry with his Friend, for 


laying, he did not become his Friend 


| for any Self-Intereſt, Hey | ſaid 


the other, all in a rage, ao you 
think you can ſubſiſt without me? 
am not I able to do you Service? 


Fm 
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All Men are fantaſtical in this 
way, eſpecially Men of great Qua- 
lity and Place; thoſe are farther 
gone than others are, I never 
was with any Intendants, or Go- 
vernours of Provinces, without 
being forc'd to make one Re- 
mark to my elf, occationed by 


the Courtſhip which Men made ] 


( 
| 
to them; and that was, that not © | 
one ſingle Terſon of theſe Ho- 
nor'd my Lord... but it was the 


Governour or Intendant that they 


| 
Worſhip'd; they ſcarce knew the 
Name of him they courted under 1 
thoſe Characters; and how ſhould } 4 
they know his Worth, that were 1 
I 2 

( 


ignorant of his very Name? 


I was never more comforted | 
in being inconſiderable, than by 
obſerving this fort of Honor done 
to thoſe that were Conſiderable. t. 
If a man were as nothing, and {: 
Ag ng of riſing, and yet {hould } I. 
be thus loved and honored, ſure- | F 
ly he enjoyed a pleaſure that no © 

| | man 
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man ever yet taſted. For fpeak- 
ing abſolutely, there cannot be a 
man who is altogether of no ac- 
count. EIT 
There 1s really more of Vani- 
ty in ſeeking to be honored for 
our Worth, than in exacting Ho- 
nors as due to our Quality. But 
I ſhall not paſs them for hum- 
ble, who are ſtrict and jealous of 
the later. 
Monſieur F.... had always a. 


_ proceſs a foot againſt the Gentry 


of his Province, and excuſed him- 


ſelf, ſaying, he did but aſſert the 


Jlonor due to his Government, I 


{hall ever believe Monſ. F... had 


a ſmall ſhare in the Governours- 


Qua rrels. 


After all, we may conclude, , 


that the jealouſie of Honor due 


to our Quality, and to our Per- 


ſons, are in truth but one and the 

ſame; and that we aſſert the 
Rights of our Quality only be- 
We deſerve them. 
D's 


cauſe we think 
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we part the Degree, and the 
Perſon, only to furniſh out a ſtile 
modeſter for the Vanity. It is 
too groſs to ſay, I will be reſpect- 
ed for my Self; it is much bet- 
ter couch'd to fay, It is not for 


the jake of me, that I require all 


this, but to aſſert the Rights due 


eo that Quality, in which God hath 


placed me. 


6. FRIENDS. 


| know many Men, who pre- 
tend Friendſhip with all Peo- 
ple; every Man is their particu- 

lar Friend. One of theſe chan- 
eed to be ſick, and his Phyſician 


adviſed him for his diverſion, to 


go 
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go abroad, and viſit his Friends. 
s My Friends, ſaid he, 1 have ne- 
: ver 4 Friend in theWorld, 
f When we ſay of any Man, 
; mn) Friend, we often reckon with- 
I out our Hoſt ;. for we put him in 
7 the rank of our Friends, who 
I placeth himſelf in the rank only 
1 of our Acquaintance. 
If Men would credit each other 
I as Friends, it is neceſſary that 
both come to a Declaration. Lou 
ſay, I am your Friend; pray ſtay 
- | till I fay ſo. Some are ſo quick. 
in pronouncing a man their Friend, 
that he hath no way left to diſa- 
buſe them, but by laying plainly 
the contrary ; but few wall be ſo 
frank, and Men chooſe rather to 
let the deceit pals. 


= Before YOU complain, that your 
Friend hath failed you, it is need- 
ful to be well aſſured, that the man 


1 is your Friend; it may be you ne- 
15 ver had his conſent to liſt him as 
I ſuch. Tam convinc'd that in - of 32 
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Ks of ſuch ſort of complaints, not 


one half of the Perſons complained 


of, ever thought themſelves of that 
r 
It was my fortune to Travel in 


a Stage-Coach with one who was 


very good Company, and during 


the Journey was uſeful in many 
Conveniences. Afﬀterwards, at 


Paris, this Perſon, whom I never 
otherwiſe knew, made me Viſits; 
which much ſurprized me. At 
length he began to talk of his 


Law-Suits, and ſoon after pre- 
tended to borrow Money of me, 


In all places where he went he 
declared himſelf my very intimate 
Friend. I knew not ſo much as 


his Name, and yet I am ſure, 
after he found his Viſits trouble- 
ſom, he cry'd our, O falſe Friend! 


Once in an Hoſpital I found. 
out a good Jolly Parſon, whom 
T had known a Vicar in the Dio- 
cels of ... I askt him how it came 
that he fell into ſuch mant? he an- 
9, e e e 
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ſwered, ſighing, by the ingratitude 


of one of his Friends, And who 
{hould that be but his Biſhop, who 


by ſentence juſtly expelled him 
his Diocels. | 


We know the ſtory. of Mrs. B. 


who (as ſhe ſaid) after the loſs of 


2 Friends, could never be comfort- 


ed. One was R., the Player, and 


the other Cardinal Richlzea, the 
prime Miniſter of State. 


We are not much to wonder, 
if choſe who eaſily make them 
ſelves Friends, do as ealily dil- 
charge themſelves from that Cha- 
racter. 

There needs no nice diſtingu- 
iſhing about the claim of Friend- 


ſhip, with the preſumptuous, plain, 


or ſtupid ſort of Men, either to 
give, or aſſume the Character of 
Friend: But with Men of Sence 
it is otherwiſe; for they never 
confound, that which ſhould 
be called Friendſhip with that 


which ought to be called only Ac- 


3 
After 
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After ſervices done, and bene-- | 
fits mutually received, there is 
a ground faſficierit to believe, that 
one may be a Friend, in caſe he 
thinks fit to aſſume that Chara- 
cter. And from the moment a 
man declares himfelf, he 1s obli- 
ged to perform all the Duties of 
a Friend, and nothing can diſ- 
pence with any of them, Moſt 
People declare themſelves roo ſoon, 
and then repent, but then it is 
too late; for no man can with. 
honour, quit the Character of a: 
Friend, after he hath once taken. 
it upon him, e 

In declaring Friendſhip with 
Men in Proſperity, all Men are 
haſty enough; but when Adver- 
ſity comes, then they ſhall ſoon 
know they were too precipi- 


. WEE: 


Under a cours of good For- 
tune, the noiſe and ſplendor of 
Friendſhip ſhall be egregious ; 
but we ean taſte the true Joys. 
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of it, only under ill Fortune; for 
that only is the true teſt of Friend- 
ſhip : The being comforted un- 
der a misfortune by a true Friend, 
is a plealure much more exqui- 
ſite, than that of Congratulation _ 
for good Succeſſes. He that Con- 
gratulates his Friend in Proſpe- 
rity, is recompenc'd for it; but 
he that grieves with him in 
Adverſity, gives his tears for no- 
t ES * 
Some are falſe to their Friend 
without Ceremony, and ſhall fail 
them, without ſo much as cobour- 
ing their perfidy, by any pretence. 
It is no ſooner believed at Court 
that a man is in Diſgrace, but three 
parts of his Friends in a moment 
curn their backs upon him, and 
without ordering any thing pre- 
viouſly to fit themſelves tor it. 
The reit, who are alſo reſolved 
to break with him, forbear decla- 
ring themſelvss publickly, and a- 
muſe away ſome time with vi- 
lits, but trembling, and very ſe- 

cret. 
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cret. Afterwards, the diſgrace | 
continuing a few months, they ' 
are all at the ſame paſs, and he 
{nall not have a Friend left, 

I like it much better, that Men 
who reſolve to be no longer 
Friends, ſhould ſtrait declare 
it, and not to continue ſo much 
as the ſhew of Friend{hip. We 
can more readily take our mea- 


ſures with them that declare quick- 


ly. Falſeneſs too {flow in decla- 
ring, doubly torments. 

'Thoſe who are aſhamed to de- 
ſert their Friends, before it comes 
to that, induftrioully take care to 
inſinuate a belief, that their Friends 
misfortunes proceeded only from 
bad Conduct; and by that ſhift 


perſwade themſelves, that the 
ſhame of their Falſeneſs is leſſen- 
ed, while in truth it is aggrava- 


ted. 
To blaſt a Fr iend firſt, and then 


make it an occaſion of leaving 
him, is the perfection of Infideli- 


ty: and Ingratitude.. : 
He 
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He is really a leſs diſhoneſt Per- 
; ſon, Who lays, he left his Friend 
becanſe he was unfortunate, than he 
who fays he left him becauſe he 
did ill things. Setting aſide what 
cConcerns the Government, and our 
common Safety, there cannot be 
| 23 a proceeding lo faulty, as that 
Which authorizeth one Friend to 
abandon another. And ordinari- 
ly ſuch as having delerted a 
Friend, declaim moſt againſt his 
ill Demeanour, are themſelves 
guilty of that, whereof they re- 
PA ET. 
' It was ordinarily accounted, that 
St.. was given to Women, and this 
Z bred him no ſmall troubles: He 
had ſeveral Female Friends, ſome 
Miſſes, others Virtuous ; the for- 
mer every one left him, but the 
others continued to own them- 
ſelves his Friends. LY Oe 20s 
A Virtue is certainly very fee- 
ble, which fears the being infect- 
ed by another Virtue, that is ſu- 
ſpected. 
He 
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He that owns a real Virtue , 


and well grounded Reputation, 
cares not if his Virtue or Repu- 
tation ſuffers in Men's Opinions, 


by continuing a Friend to one, 
whole behaviour is cenſured. 

A man hath no reaſon to de- 
ſert a Friend ſo cenſured , if he 
have either Authority enough to 


juſtifie, or Virtue enough to direct 


him in a better way. 
One knows not in what way 


a man ought to be puniſh'd, that 
leaves a Friend for being unfor- 
tunate in his Reputation; Chri- 


ſtianity obligeth him to continue 
his Fidelity ; that, being innocent, 
he may juſtifie, and if faulty, re- 
claim him. . 

The World either comments 


upon, or {lighteth that ſort of In- 


fidelity. Such as underſtand, judge 
rightly, that this wonderful ten- 


derneſs of Reputation, is but a 


colour for Perfidy. It is certain, 
he that in ſuch caſe expoſetli a 
Friend, 
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Common Failings. 
Friend, impoſeth upon only Hy- 
. pocrites and Fools. 
. Ceſar had reaſon enough to ſay, 
that it was not enough for his Wife 
0 be Virtuous, but ſhe ought always to 
be thought ſo. And Men upon point 
of chooſing, have reaſon to ſay 
the ſame of Friends; for after the 
choice is made, ſuſpicions (which 
with Ceſar ſerved to Repudiate 
his Wife) are not cauſe enough 
for one Friend to Repudiate ano- 
4 ther. 1 
The Virtue and Authority of 
an Husband, never reſtores loſt 
Reputation to a Wife, but that 
of Friend often doth it for ano- 
1 | 
It is much more generous, and 
worthy a good Man to believe, 


rv OO IT 


F his own Reputation may let his 
2 Friends right, than to tear that 
his friends ſhould contaminate 
I his. 

| A man that breaks Friendſhip, 
becauſe his Friend's Repute is at- 


tackt, either ſuſpects, or is into- 
xicated 
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nive at, or pardon. 


xicated with his own Reputa- 
tion. ek 
It is a good care, not to have 
a Friend with an unſound Re- 
putation, but to work painfully 


to Redintegrate the ſuffering Re- 
putation of a Friend, is yet much 
Better. 


It is an horrible Malice, for 


any to create an opportunity of 
breaking with a Friend, by cal- 


ling him Rogue, or Cheat. If 
he be ſuch, you may do well to 


break, but never declare it. 


It often happens, that a Man 
by charging loudly his Friend of 
Knavery, ſilently accuſeth him- 
ſelf of falſeneſs. | 
There never was a Friend, who 
did not exact that his Friend 
mould be entirely his own, but 
very few have come up in thoſe 
meaſures as was expected. 
No one was ever ſatisfied ab- 
ſolutely with his Friend ; rhere 
will always be ſomewhat to con- 


Nothing 
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Nothing more apparently ſhews 
how little Men are ſatisfied of 


their Friends Affection, than the 


pain they live under, for want 
of ſome tryal of them. Our Friend 
never failed us; that's enough to 
aſſure his Fidelity, and one would 
not be convinced, it were poſiible, 


he ſhould ever fail. 


The manner of our proceeding 
with reſpect to Friends, in affairs 
that need them, 1s ſo extravagant, 
that one can hardly find a tole- 
rable Reaſon for it. We almoſt 
bluſh to make reaſonable demands, 
and have no ſhame at all, in de- 
manding things moſt unreaſona- 
ble; there is nothing more fitting, 
than, at a pinch, to lend a Friend 
Money; and nothing more unjuſt, 
than to aſſiſt him in Quarrels 
and Duels; and yet we are unea- 
ſie at lending, but take it for a 
great honor, to be made his Se- 


cond. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe Men, who either are al- 
Ways craving of their Friends, or 


would not have a Friend do any 
thing, equally abuſe Friendſhip. 


The deſire of being noted in 
the World, to have many Friends, 
is a fooliſh vanity; but takes 
with moſt People. To ſay, all 
Men are our Friends, is the ſame 
as to ſay, we love no body, and 
none love us. A Lady once brag- 


ged, that ſhe had found out the 


Secret of making 20 Viſits every 
afternoon ; that is, Madam, ſaid 
another Lady, you have found the 


Secret of diſobliging 20 Perſons ex 


One ought not to require of a 
Friend more Confidence, than he 


is willing to afford us; for Con- 
fidence, when asked, is no lon- 
ger a Mark of Friendſhip. 


The 


al. 
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The Rule which Friends ought 


to obſerve, is the ſame as that 
of Charity. Demand not of a 


Friend what you would not have 


him demand of you; and do not 
for him any thing, you would 


not have him do for you. 


7. BREEDING 
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"FT "HE Abbot S... is ſantaſtick, 
[ his mien trifling, and his 
[| diſcourſe no better: He never ſees @ ; 
[| a Lady without ſaying ſome foo- 7 ;j 
1 liſh thing to her. He is always 
Laughing, and none can tell why: 
In every thing he finds occaſion 
to Rally, and to vent his Con- 
ceits; whereever he Dines, he is 
ure to be the firſt {at at the Ta- 
It | | ble; and takes notice of no man 
without a kiſs, and then a flap on 
the ſhoulder. All that have ſence 
pity him, but none can find out 
| where he learnt this Carriage; 
and yet he believes it to be the 
| moſt adroit, and that none is ſo 
well bred as himſelf. 
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— The knowledge of Behaviour, | 
and Converſe, is no other than a 
» * judicious obſerving Decencies. 


I here are accompliſhments that 
k, became all, except only Men in 
is certain Conditions, a Scholar, or 
es a Divine, may be accompliſh'd 
-in his way, but it is not the ſame 
/'S' that becomes a Gentleman. 


i 5 | 
n The skill of good Breeding, _ 
- | conſiſting my in Decencies, is a 
is plain Demonſtration, that a well 


8 bred Divine, defires to appear ves» 
n | ry little in Company. 


e | There is not any ſort of Com- 
it | pany, which is not diſcompoſed 
by the preſence, and habit of a 
e Parſon. S371 


* 


It is needful to employ all the 

| time of ones Lite, to acquire a 

s good Converſation, and how long 
. E ſoever 


* Neffelllon, on. our. \ 
boever that proves, we ſhall . 


19115 . 
ck is does to maintain > Bee ney... | 


among Men of Quality, than 48 [ p 


mong Cits. And a Familiarity. 
accompany'd with Reſpeck, RE 
.more agreeable. ro Men of Selce, 
alle. When all e is Jai id. 
aide. 85 


ter of Decency, requires to know 

well, not only the Ways, and Eyre : 
ſtoms of the Country where you. 
are, but alſo the Genius, an 

Diſpoſition of thoſe you e Y 

with. It is no good Breeding to 

diſcourſe of Arts and Sciences, 

— with ſuch as are no Scholars 3 


nor to commend temperance, 70 
Theſe contr adictions 


an Epicure. 


belong to Zeal, and Charity, 


and even there ane more effect 


Wen managed with Decorum. 
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To be never wanting in 1 mat- | 
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Conmon Kulte, * 


Siva 


There is a Family 
where the Count D.... 


75 bb 


in POR 
(Who is 


rely one of the moſt accompliſht 
118 Perſons of the Court) palſeil * 
ill“ keck; becauſe he happened 
2 once, in the company of one of 
them, to let fly againſt ſome of 
the Farmers of the Revenue; not 


knowing that Family ought their 


riſe to them. 
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J 


The Court b is the Aubin of 
good Breeding, and Men have. 
ou more or leſs of it, as they have 
CN been more or leſs uſed to the. 
ACP Court. OO 
ro QU11}I FIC 

> 3 Add as (iis have conſumed 
their Youth at Schools and Uni- 
O verſities, without being Scholars; 
ons others ſpend their Lives at 
Y 1823 without being at all well 
85 4 Bred. 
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Great Abilities are no leſs re- 
quired, for attaining the Science 


of Breeding to a perfection, than 


any other of the Sciences; and 
the abilities proper for it, Ire 


found more amongſt Women then | 
Men. 
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We may obſerve in all plies 


and among all ſorts of People, 


ſome, who never were at Court, 


Which is the only School of god | 
Breeding, and yet are ever in- 
ſtructing others; which is, as if | 


A; . were to teach French. 
men. | 


It is at Court that Men learn 


good Breeding, and from thence 


it paſſeth into the Country, as Men 


go there, from tlie Court. But 
all that's to be learnt in the Coun- 
try, is like the Schollarſhip of a 


petty Grammar - School, in the 
| Suburbs of Paris; it is but a ſort 
f of 
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of Accidence, that i is learnt in ei 


ther. 


„ palled ſome time in the Coun. 
try with one who had been at 
Court, and talk'd of little elſe : 
This Perſon. of all I ever met 
with, ſeemed to have the leaſt of 
good Breeding; for hs ſhewed a 
moſt earneſt deſire I ſhould think 
him well Bred. At every word, 
or action, Ah, ſaid he, when one 


has been at Court, and knows Breed- 


ine, be i. neuer trouvieſome ; and 


yet he never was to me other- 


ways. I was often Treated by 


him, but his Entertainments be- 


ing ſtrained up, in imitation of 


the Court Service, were odd and 
uncaſie to me; and TI often roſe 
hungry from his Table; ſome- 


times dining with a good honeſt 


Towynſman that never {aw the 
ae I could make a wade meal. 


EN N de Pure 
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* erer Clownery, is lels 
troublelom, than half-bred Civi- 
lit y. . $5 52 of A 1151 I 2 20 5 2 1 15 3 
1 Good F may be deline te 
an art of holding your ſelf in Fl : 
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it oa without putting 705 re. 
ſtraint * others. If | 


IBC 1 


| 

1 

1188 . Of + | 

ll | One who never 9 Um- 
| 


felf, is continually doing amiſs, 
and he forceth others to do as 

| bad, when he D_ reſtraints. p- 

| on them. . 


. 


The Ducheſs of .... hath 3 3 
Ingenuity, but faileth in the En- 
tertaining part at her own Houſe, 
and it is becauſe ſhe never could þ 
reſtrain her Humour. i 


| When any one Viſits. the 
| Marquiſs of i=. beiiever ſo: 
1 thinks he hath been wanting 
in ſome reſpect, due to her Quali- 
| - 7) 


of Ys and and it 5 becaule ſhe holds | 


8 Her Viſieants i in ontinual reſtraint. 


191 


: There goes much Art and Wit, 7 
«| ; Ore eſtrain ones ſelf, without put 
wang 1 15 others under reſtraint with 
e | for a man pains the whole 
DF | omy pany, with whom he is in 
pain. This is the reaſon there are 
of | 1o few. Skilled 1 in 1 Converſation. 
a& | tt EI 

mils, linis guiob ; 
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I Had once a Friend, whole Vi- 
vl fits I never received without 
Vl trembling; for he always had ſome 
5 ſtory to tell, or council to give: 
5 He never told me any thing that 
"il much concerned me to, know,z 
| and yet always ſaid, , was of the 
laſt Importance, He no ſooner be- 
| came my Friend, but he fancyed 
| | | himſelf my Tutor, and believed 


i was moſt highly obliged by his | 
care of my concerns, wherein I 
ever imployed him. 


«ak * 


. It is hard to determine, whe- || j 
1 ther he that tells all that Men 

ſay of us, or he that tells noth- | 
ing, is more wanting to Friend- | - 


| . hip. 


There 


ere 


.c ommon | Fai 2 81 


. There is no ſuch thing as a 
true Relation ; for both Relator 
and e ne it. N 


A Relagg r of any n tho 
not out of malice diſpoſed to en- 
large, yet naturally ſhalldo it, out 
of pure concern, leaſt his ſtory 
ſhould ſeem a trifle. His tale 1s 
no. ſooner ended, but he is deſi- 


rdus it ſhould be BOD worth 


his pains of telling. 


Aman himſelf hearing wy 1s Eid 
of him, may not diſapprove it, but 
mall be very angry at a e 


of the {ſame thing, becauſe it 


altered in the A 


Men often take in Jeſt, what 
is faid to their Faces, but What 
they hear is reported behind their 
9 70 is * taken in 1 earneſt. 
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K is doubtful: whither any:cir= 


cumftance can "render the 8 Io 


ing a Tale to a Man, good. 


vice; that is certain] none, 
kings diſbontent. hy ahbe * 


+, 
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He that: deer to help 160138 
is ſaid of him, and will promiſe 


not to be angry, deceives-himielf.; 


but he that thinks to pleale, by 
hearing ſuch Relations, ip: 5 
deceiyed. - i 


- } 5 „ 


It is. a ſort: of a wild: Frolick, ' 
to hunt about for Enemies, by. in- 


bg Men to tell what is iaid-of 


us, and the firſt TOE tharherts 
15 the teller. 


A man to whom ſuch a to y 
told, may profit by it, but 
Relater never is a, gainer, fer 
however Men ſerve themſelves of 


4775 ener 1 N them. 
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Fatller Pi. lived Wit 1 the Bi. 
ſhop of O.., his imployment 2 
to ob ſerve and tell all that 
Ted? his ftories made the Biff op 
part with all his Domeſticks, and 
at length, him allo,. 18 37 
381 518 
He that feles upon Stories fo 
underſtanding” Men, - ſhall. never 
well-know any; and he is a bad 
Maſter, that governs himſelf by 
s wc Tales. ye hears. 


At man cheats himſel f, that thidks 
: ir poſſible: to diſtinguiſh, which: 
| Reports-are, and which are not 
to be: bl credited for Men ever be-- 
lieve that which 3 is moſt. perverſe... 
and falſe. TY 


A Ns be dalſeſt St beim are common . 
® moſt probable... - bt 


When one in . "king, meal: | 
repreſent another, it is no hard 
I 99 to make him ſpeak natuC ñ 
rally. If | 


— 


— 
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If one knows of whom, 50 
unto whom, a Relation is to be 


made, it is eaſie to make the whole 
pals. for truth. 


4 +4 
2 % & 7 A 


A Tale is offenſive not always 
becauſe it contains Falſities, but 


moſt commonly becauſe it con- 
tains Truths. 


Some Men will be very angry 
at being told, what Men ſay of 
them, tho they will ſay the e 
things of themſelves. The D. of 


B.... declares every where, that 


he can neither read nor write ; 
and "yet broke with a Friend, for 


_ Haying only, that he was no Scho- 


lar. 


A deſign, that Men mould r re- 
late what is ſaid of you, doth but 
anticipate Piſcoverics, Which will 
arrive but too ſoon. And tho 
you ule al the Endeayours you 

"I can, 


— — 2 —ä 


can, to continue ignorant of what 
Men ſay, or think of you, it Will 
know it. Silas! 


4 


Some Men know well enough, 


without being told, what People 
ſay of them, and yet will. not 
bear the hearing any one tell it. 


C.... well knows her Intregues are 
publick; but after S. ,. told her 
how the Court talked of her Gal. 
lantries, ſhe would not ſee him. 


1E 1 04 $1 


Nothing better diſcovers, how 
far Men are from correcting their 
miſcarriages, than the manner 
wherein they entertain Relations 


of themſelves. They will declare 
politively they will never alter 
as to what gave occaſion for the 


report; and juſt iſie even the faults. 
of Which they are moſt condem- 
ned. Many times the very no- 
tice, that they are talked of for 
a Vice, is enough to engage them, 


* 
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never to forlake it. One told b 
2. .. that ſhe appeared too Hitch 

n\publick; upon which ſhe fre- 
quented publick Places more than 
ever. She might perha = have 
been. devout enough, if it act 
not been told ww; 1 that 215 Was 
1 A A een . 
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1 cannot conceive, lot what. 
reaſon it is, that heil Men are 
reproach'd, as well for a Virtue, 
as for a Fault, they ſhall opiniatre 
in the Fault, and not in the Vir- 
tue. L., came in Publick, be- 
cauſe they ſaid ſhe appeared. too 
much; perhaps ſhe had done the 
ſame thing, if hey had reproach'd 
her for nor coming. Abroad aral. 
A Town Lady opiniatres in ap- 
pearing abroad, when ſhe is re- 
proach'd for being too much 
leen; but it is ſeldom that a De⸗ 
vout Lady. opiniatres in that way, 
after ſhe knows. People ridicule 


1 Piety. 


a xo. iv” kc cc. Lo >» 


Many, 


ernennen 


Common W 


oF | 

V an Men, judging lit may 
be or? them, ſpeak the ſame 
th ing, as What others have told 


the 1115 and they deſerve for pu- 


ment, to be agreed with ; and 
that every one ſhould ſay the ſame, 
as they pretend to have heard 


from orhers. The faying to one, 


you; reported ſo of we , doth bur 
1 hiey occaſion to report 10 


* fear that a batli pole 


it of you, is oftener a mark of the 


little ęeſteem you have of your 
ſelf, 19 zan of him; if you had not 
iven occaſion, you had never 
1100 Bis cenſures. But this Rule 


doth not always hold; ſome we 


know, out of a perverſ ity of na- 
ture, are apt to lay all that's evil; 

but then it is not the way to 
mend them, to diſcover that your 
think chem. indiſereet. 


5 
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Whatever * 
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phe Mea a Man 


may have for Lying, he may by 


carrying but. one ſtory, loſe it al 


for in the buſineſs of Talebear: ; 
ing, a Tyr Hah as mo 1155 ' 


as, any. 5 blue ? what bf 2 | 
5011 E 
A Tien A of * mil⸗ 
chiefs caus'd by Stories, but there 
is not one who is not attentive to 
the telling, and 1 in his 


turn, A Rgporter, Srl; 


It is as hard, not to repeat 


ſtories of other Men, as it is not 
8 of our, Neighbours,; ; Men 
equally to ſpeak, and to 
make others ſpeak, of abſent Per- 
aus. | 
fr: he example of S in 
dilguiling himſelf, to learn what 
Men ſaid of him, is not to be fol- 
lowed. In him it was commen- 


dale, becauſe he was aſſured of 


his 


ſan 
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his own Moderation, and Virtue. 
There are few whom I ſhould 


adviſe to venture the ſamc. 


wb "I ſhould not liſten after thoſe 


that talk of us, until we are pre- 
1 to hear evil of our ſelves. 


1 once found a Lady lining 


ata Door; 1 hearken, laid ſhe, 
becauſe they talk of me: For that 
reaſon, Madam, {aid I, * Ke 
not he arten at all, : 


"Some pretend it is is good to hear 


Stories, that we may know who 


are our true Friends, and whom 
to truſt: but ſurely there is not 
a falſer Friend, and whom we 
ought leſs to truſt, than he who 
takes upon him to Report, What 
Men ſay of us; he is falſe to them 


that ſpoke in his hearing, by tel- 
ling what they ſaid. How can 


1 A0 truſt a Man, who doth no- 


thing 


4 
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ching you like, but in his . 8 
falſe. we "i Fey | 15 


„ 
3 * 


| He as 3 it his dafnek | 
; to carry Stories, Will ler uple, no | 
more to tell, what you {ay ef o- 
thers, than he doth of what they 
ſay of you. He that drives the | 
trade of Tale telling, will kn 

his PUR in 2 Companies. 


3110 


It is not out of any acl to 


mend, that we deſire. ſo much 
to know what Men ſay of us, 
but rather the contrary. L.... 


hath an intrigue, and asks every 
one what the Town ſays of her. 
If ſhe intended to leave her In- 


trigue, ſhe would never concern 


herſelf fo much, to know if any 
Ipoke of it. 


Men faying their deſire to-kaow 


what their Neighbours are, is. to 
prevent being cenſured by them; 


is 2 * they are not right. A 
Lady 


of} ee that gives no 


Such as live in the ſame town 
together: and often viſit, make a 


This is it, ſay they, that makes our 


he ſhall find the ſame, as in al o- 
ther place. 


Common. Falling. r 
that gives no occaſion for 
eproach, doth not torment. her- 

ſelf about what is ſaid of her. 


Tort of a Society, and are apt to 
ay, that neither Tale-bearing, nor 
Backbiting, is found among them. 


Society fo pleaſant © but after all, if 
one chance to converſe with them, 
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Knew a Perſon who was a T 
Town-talk, as concerned in 
ſome ſcandalous Buſineſs, but they 


at 
never agreed what it was. He W 
Was, in the mean time, run down, f 
and could not recover his Repy- 1 
tation, till mere length of time 1 
ed the Or of this fag” f 
der. | 8 2 


The occaſion of this Slander | 
proceeded from ſome pleaſant Hu- t 
mours he had: Once going to vi- f 


fit a Friend in the Country, and 


miſſing of him at home, he ſtay- 
ed a little at an Inn, where he 
found ſome Women of his Ac- 
quaintance : he rallied them upon 
the ſubject of his good fortune, 
to meet them there; and ſaid, 
jeſting, 


81 
: 
of | 


= 7oſe 7o meet him. Ile Hoſtels o- 


ſerious earneſt, that her Houſe was 
no place for ſuch Rendezvonzes. 


after they were gone, ſaid, that 
for certain he was ſome Whoremaſter, 
and that his Wenches met him there. 


Common Failings. 93 
jeſting, that ſurely they came an pur- 


verheard. that, and ſuppoling the 
matter to be ſo .,- declared in 


This zeal of the good Woman, 
made the Rallery go farther, till 
at length ſhe grew angry ; and 


This created a Report, which 
found him ont at a Friends Houle, 


and he was ſo far from being con- 
cerned, that he continued the Ral- 


lery as before. Then every one 
took in with the humour, and for 


three or four days being there, 


he had no other Title but he man 
of good Fortune. He returned to 


Paris, and two days after his ar- 


rival, he received a command from 
Court, to repair forthwith to Flan- 


ders, Where his preſence was ne- 
ceſſary for the King's Service. 


Upon 
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Upon this the Town laying pal? 
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ſages together, the Ladys meet 
ing him, as was reported, and his 
precipitate departure, Made d fol 
mal ſtory; and the diſcourfe was 
every where, that he was ſus pri- 
red with a Lady of the greateſt Cu. 
lity at Court, and that the Mug 


bad either baniſh d, or ſent him to 


the Baſtile. For about fix weeks'- 
this ſtcry paſſed, but changing 
its hew twenty ſeveral times, and 


every one took at pleaſure a li- 


berty of relating it each a ſeve- 


ral way. Advice was ſent to him 
in Flanders, what was reported; 
and that the ſlander had gone ſo 
far, as by their pretended aſſig- 
nation, to concern Ladies of the 
greateſt Quality, and for whom he 
had a great Honor. He haſtned 
his return, in order by his Per- 
ſonal Appearance, to diſabuſe the 
Town : But he might be angry, 
or ſerious, and take what pains. 
he pleaſed, prove as clear as the 
* Sun, 
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vel Sun, the bruit had no ground, and 
1 that, the occaſion of it was as be- 


185 fore, | yer one half of the Town 
el ] - obſtinately believed it as it 
DSi! | been report ted. 1 


. "The: great wicchiel # Slander 
9 "IM es one knows neither how * 
„to. ward. off the ſtrokes, nor to 


New cures the wounds it gives. This 
is the, only caſe of wrong done, 
1 l the force of which , no | 
/ | man can carry his cauſe, clear =. 


damages. A man hath enough to 
dotobe. legally Juſtified; the Party 
may, by judicial Sentence, clear 
him, but ſlander ſhall null that 
Sentence, and condemn Perſons 
every l. 

When a Man's s Reputation is 
attack d, it is hard to know what 
courſe is beſt, whither to defend, 
or not to defend; the latter is the 
molt difficult ſide for a man of 
Honor to take, but it 15 81 ſureſt. 


96 Reftecllons on our 
The ſtirring uſed in order to be 
juſtified, ſerves only to augment 


the ſtream of the {lander ; when 
the air is put in motion, every 
thing moved in it increaſeth the 


agitation; you muſt let it find its 
own repoſe, and be carcful to 
move nothing. 


If once Men have made you 


the ſubject of their Diſcourſe, you 


have enough to do, to convince 


them you are innocent; there will 


ever remain a propenſity to con- 
demn, rather than to acquit you. 
A Woman; whom I knew to. be 
a Cheat, told me, that 4 Lady of 
my acquaintance, had an intriegue 
before ſhe was Married. JI had all 
the reaſon in the world to think 
this a mere Calumny, and thought 
J could prove it ſo co any one; 
but at length, I found I could not 


prove it, even to my elf. Slan- 


der hath more power to perſwade 


than either Reaſon or Eloquence. 
That 


Common. Falling. 


in the world, whe never com- 


mitted, nor — ſenſible of Miſ- 


chief, ſlander is loſt with him. 
The truth of the matter is, every 
one who readily credits the evil 


ſpoke of another, gives good cauſe 


to believe, and to ſay the ſame 
of him. 


If you would he ſure not. to 
credit Slander, there is but one 


expedient, and that is, never to 


hear it. If we fancy that by our 
correcting our Manners, to ſilence 
Calumny, we are much miſtaken, 


and more if we think to do it 
without mending at all. 


N ot any right you 8 a0 
F Your 


3 


py,» which rakes Slander 10 
calily ly credited, is becauſe every 
ons 5 in his heart, either the 
| Miſchief, or an inclination to the 

Miſchief, which is attributed to 
another. And if there be a man 
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Four Neighbour, but that which 


expects from you, obligeth you 
to reform : Your giving him occa- 
ſion to talk, is as unjuſt on your 
part, as it is on his part, to talk 
without dccaſion given. 


Living well doth not certain- 
ly ſilence Calumny, but it cer- 
tainly diſarms it. 


The meanneſs of Men's Under- 
ſtandings, breeds more ſlander, 
than malice in their Hearts. Thoſe 
who want Sence to know ſrightly, 
what you do, are more than thole 
who bear malice to invenom it. 


Ik all Men's Underſtandings 
were alike, there would be much 
leſs Calumny in the World, the 

ſame thing which in che mouth 

of a man of Sence is harmleſs, may 
become obſcene in the Ears of 
Fool. 38 
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A fool undenſtands nothing leſs, 


than, the Language of a man 
of Sence; the manner of ſpeaking 
gives occaſion for more Calumny 


than the manner of doing; and there 
would not be ſo much occaſion 
for Calumny, if Men were as 
careful of their Words, as they 


are of their Actions. 


"| | Some Men, fearinga thing will 


be ſpoke by others, begin and 
lay it themſelves; if they fancy 


by that means to prevent the 


Scandal, they are deceived. For 


Slander will yet ſay the ſame, 
only they have the honour to be- 
gin 350957 Bt ea raul no 


When a man ſpeaks a thing 2s 


gainſt himſelf, ſome are apt to 
lay, , it were true, he mould not 


have ſpoke it; but they forget that 
Calumny Ipeaks Lies, as well as 
Truths, 


F 2 No 
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No man ever had reaſon to ay 


_ eny thing, which might catch 


a Calumny; if it were true, he 
ſhould not ſpeak it, if falſe, he 
{ſhould not be a means that others 
ſpeak it. | 

We complain of Backbiters for 
their evil Speaking; have not they 
reaſon to complain of us, for g1- 
ving them occaſion ſo to do? while 
you have no care of their Malice, 
why ſhould you expect they ſhould 


be careful of your Infirmities? you | 


by doing ill, augment their ma- 
lignity ; and they out of ma- 


Ugnity, condemn your bad Ac- 


tions; neither is in debt to the 
Other. 


It is Gaia, that Slander aired; | 


uo man; it may be as well ſaid, 


20 man airecrs Sanger. 


There N 


lay | 
wh | derers, ſo long as Men live at 
he the rate they do; Lam not ſure, 
he that if Men lived better, there 
ers would be any; I wiſh the expe- 
riment were try d. : 
for There will alw ays be Rumours- 
hey || paſſing abroad, whereof no Au- 
g1- | thor can be named : but then all 
hile | thoſe who are concerned in diſ- 
ice, | perſing them, conſidering they 
wid add and alter after their owa fans 
you || fies, ſhould be accounted Authors. 
ma- One perſon may invent a Calum- 
ma- ny, but if others had not a ma- 
Ac- | lignity, ſo as to diſperſe it, the 
the flander would move a Snailes 
| pace, When Men think they 
have a title to rehearſe what they 
ret, hear others ſay, they are miſta- 
aid, ken; it is no more permitted, 
| to repeat a Calumny, than it is 
7 to throw Oyl into a publick Con- 
here F 3 flaagtation: 
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There will never want. Slan« 
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flagration : He that fires the 
Houſes, and he that threw in the 
Oyl, are both culpable, but which 
of them is the moſt 1 innocent, 1 
by not. 
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10. Perſons Living together. | 
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3 I Knew two Men in Paris, who 
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for twenty years together bad * | 

been Friends; they often met, | 

and with pleafure to both; they C 

Were unealie only at being in | 

ſeveral Lodgings: At laſt they got 

the better of that, and Lodged | 
— both in the fame Houſe ; after 


- — 


which, they could ſcarce hold out 
ſix months, but were conftrained 
to part. 


_ = Tt is very difficult for Men 
that are together all hours of the 
day, to be continually pleaſed 

= with each others Company. 


The being together, feparates 
more than it unites. ;. a little di- 
ſtance, both as to Eſteem and 


104 Neflections on our 
Friendſhip, is very wholſome. 


They ſay, Preſident D... is a 
fourb, dangerous, avaritious, and 
odious, to all that frequent him. 
For my part, I thought him a rea- 
fonable Man; but I ſaw him not 
above thrice in a year, and then 
always at his eaſie Hours, and 
when he was well inclined. 


ar. am Jun. aus 
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When a Perſon of Worth firſt | 
appears, Men deſire to frequent, 
and to know him; and that is | 
the way to find out, that his 
Worth is not ſo conſiderable. 


The Marchioneſs D... was migh- 
tily taken with Father ..... ſhe 
never ſaw him ouc of the Pulpit, ! 
and thinking him the greateſt \ 
Man of the Age, would needs | 
have him for her Confeſſor; but | 
after ſhe was acquainted, ſhe de- 
ſpiſed him. 210M 


Very 


Common Failings. 185 
Very few Perſons are conſide- 
rable near hand, you muſt view 


7 them at ſome diſtance; we ſe 


dom find merit that can abide the 
teſt of Familiar! ity. 


The People of ſinall- Towns, 
and of Pariſhes in great 'Fowng, 
| thoſe of communities,and Men 28 Y 
manage together, are ſeldom: 


f Friends; it is becauſe they ſee 


one another too okren. 102 


The occaſion of the little Friend- 
ſhip and Union, that is among 
ſuch as live together, is not only 
the Failings, which they diſcover, 
but their Humour, and: Ce- 
nius alſo. If thoſe are the ſame 
on both ſides, they pardon all 
Failings. And ſometimes a Neigh- 
bours Failings diſcovered, are the 


cauſe of N ana with him. 


I knew a Lady, who was not 
to. be Teparated ſrom another ; 
F. 55 aud 
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and one would wonder why one 
of her great Wit, ſhould for her 


Per petual Companion, C hooſe one 


of ſo little. It is certain, that 


having leſs wit than her ſelf, was 


the caufe, ſhe was ſo wonder- 
fully delighted with her. 


4 
It is very rare, that in one 
and the ſame Profeſſion, two Per- 
ſons of equal Worth, ſhould be 
friends. 


In order to live in peace, it is 
more neceſſary to conceal our 


Perfections, than our Failings. 
And this Precept is more eſpeci- 


ally to be obſerved, for maintain- 


them. 


One thing, which divides ſuch 


own 
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ing an Intereſt in great Men: 
Any merit conſiderable, is a grea- | 
ter diſturbance, than pleaſure to. \ 


as dwell together is, that no man | 
15 able to confine himfelf to his 


1is Þ 


Common FailSngs: 10, 7 


own affairs,but will needs be meds 
ling in anothers.. 


It is moſt ridiculous to obſerve, 


that E.. , extraordinarily Religt- 


| ous as ſhe is, keeps 
ccount of all that Viſit F..... this: 


a ſtrict ac- 


is not done for jealouſie; for they 
have no Concerns to interfere ;, 
nor are ſo much as acquainted, 

bur it 1S: her humour. 


Nothing is cheaper, chan the 


Work of Spies, for without any 


ones paying, you have them in all 
_— ready to ſerve. 


The ſecret of Living in Peace, 


is to be above a world of things: 


All pretend to be ſo, bur none 
are ſo much as WF pretend. zh 


One ſaid to a Lady 25 my ac- 
quaintauce, Madam, do gon now: 
that you are very. much cenſured for 


admitting ſuth-a one r. viſit you ? 
Gooa: 


108 Ne flections on our 
Good God! ſaid ſhe, how I deſpiſe 
fach-idle Talk; I declare its not worth 
mymhile to take any notice of it. There 
was. not one who heard her ſay 
this, but thought ſhe was really 
above all that could be ſaid of 
her. And yet ſhe was full two 
hours together buſie , enquiring 
who it was that ſpoke, and what. 
they ſaid. ET 


There may perhaps be ſome 
who have ſtrength enough, to. 
diſſemble what difturbs them.; 
but there are none who do. nat 
reſent, and remember it. 


Men cannot live together, with- | 
out knowing how to forgive, and || 
yet Men will not forgive any 


Two forts of People contribute 
to the little unity, of them who 
live together: 1. Such as think 
they never do enough for you. 
FAST WE” n $49 l 
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Common Failings. 
2. Such as think you never do 
enough for them. Theſe failings 
are ſeldom one without the other; 
but its impoſſible to live with 
one that hath both; it is that they 
call teaſing. a man out of his Life. 


Nothing but Charity, can make 
Friends that are. unfortunate, a- 
greeable.. 


There are others never pleaſed, 
uneaſie at their Diet, at their Ha- 
bitation, and are troubleſom in 


all ſorts of Affairs. Their Friends 
living with them, are under the 


ſame Hardſhips, as their Dome - 
ſtics that ſerve them. 2 5 

Others contrarily mind nothing, 
every thing is right and good. It 
is impoſſible by any thing you 
can do to oblige ſueh; for you 


„ 


ſhall always find them pre- obli- 


ged by nothing. 
Men 


109 
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gether, muſt either never, or ever 
diſſemble. 


With ſome you mfiſt always 


Do gueſſing, which will pleaſe 
them. . 


A man is expoſed to offend, 


when he cannot pleaſe but by 
Fuels, 1 


At a Table where I was, a Lad y 
would not ſay what ſhe liked, and 


ved what ſhe could not eat; at 


laſt ſhe roſe up in a fury ; but 
whole fault was it? : 


It is a nice undertaking, to 


ſeek the contenting one, who 


never will ſay what ſhe would 


have. 


One 


Men that would live well to- 


it hap ned that ſhe was always Car- 


0 
10 


Common Failings, I 


One thing more there is, which 
hinders the accord of them who- 
live together; and that is, every 
one expects that others ſhould 


conform to his Inclination, and 


no one will conform to the In- 
clinat ion of another. th 2 


The Counteſs of ., is the moſt 
of any, agreeable in Converſation, 
provided you give her preminence 
in every thing, and no one contra- 


If it can be ſaid „ that there 
Was ever in the world two friends; 
who lived well together, I muſt 
add, that then one of them knew 
how to yield to the other. 


The two Sources of Diſcord 
always found in Communities, 
are Idleneſs, and ſmall Capacity: 
Such as are Men of Worth, and 

. take 


— . 
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take pains, however they ſtrive 

againſt it, cannot help falling foul 
on the Fools, and Impertinents, 
who will always be putting them-. 
&lves.1 in their way., 


The Rule in Monaſteties, that 
declares all Men equal, becomes 
an eſtabliſn'd Principle of Pride, 
and Independances;. which is con- 
trary both to the intent of their | 
Founders, and to the peace of the 
Community : For while each 
thinks himſelf equal-to his fellow: 
Fryar, it is extreme difficult for 


any one of them to give way to 


the other. It were better to have 
the Rule be, that each man is 


leſs than another. But nothing 


leſs than Humility it ſelf, can 


eſtabliſh chat for a Maxim. N 
If a diſcrete Per ſon happens to 


live among Fools, it is an in- 
fallible 1 to make him pals 


for 


Common Failings. 'F 13 


for one. S... who had an in- 
dul! tire Repute, among the moſt po- 
„ lite Wits; at St. V... where 
wat he reſided ſome time, Palked for 

an Impertinent. 

at- 
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11. Pretending to Things. 


Was once vilited by one that 
was reported to have Reme- 
dys for all ſorts of Diſtempers. 
He was no ſooner come, but I 
know not how many would needs | 
- partake of his Viſit; for each had ; 
, Tome ailement to adviſe upon, | 
_ a world of Queſtions to ask | 
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It is dangerous to profeſs any: | 
thing, for under the notion that 
one owns to know more than 7 
ordinary Phyſicians, men require | 
of him to give an account of e- | 
very thing which hath the ſhew, 
or name of a Diſtemper; and he 
muſt endure all the Queſtions they 
will ask him. ” 

But. 


-—- 2 o 
bs 


would be thought to know all 


115 
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But ſhould he undertake to an- 
fret them, his cafe were yet 
worſe. And that is what theſe 


pretenders are for the moſt part 


addicted to; they perfwade them- 
ſelves they muſt not be ignorant 
of any thing, that falls within 
8 limits of the 8 cence Kade N 
ö 


I is :mpoſſible for one, who 


things, not very often to e I 


his Ignorance. m 


The world is full of this fort of 
People. I remember, when I 
was very young, I paſſed ſome 


time in a Country Village, and 


after I had made a few Verſes, 
and the Company had ſeen ſome 
little of my writing, I paſted for 
no mall Wit. | 
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There is ſcarce a Country-Town, 


where there are not ſome who 


ſet up for Wits, and it may truly 


be ſaid, i hat diſeaſe prevailes more 
there, than at Paris it ſelf. If 
a Lady hath read a Romance or 
two, ſtrait ſhe,is a Wit; and if 
it be her fortune to come to Paris, 


and happen to be in Company with | 


ſome celebrated Author, there 


wants nothing to fend her back 


poſſeſſed, that ſhe is a prime one; 
_ and not without all the preſump- 
tion, which ſuch a fanſie can in- 
Tpire in a feeble Mind. 


' Purſuant to this opinion of wits 
ſhip, which at the place aforeſaid, 
I had acquired, it was expected, 


I ſhould underſtand. every thing, 


and give an account of all matters 


that Wits ordinarily deal in. E- 


very day I was asked ſomewhat 
ot other, as what I thought of Mon- 


eur Rochfocault; If I ever had 


converſe. | 


Common Failings. 
2 with Monſſeur Fagett; or 

Corneill was not one of my 
Friends And I gueſſing by theſe 
Interrogatories, that it was moſt 
Eſſential to a Wit, to be acquain- 


ted with all the eminent Ones, 
T anſwered without ſcruple, that 


all th:ſe (whom I had never ſeen) 


were my particalar Friends and Ae. 


e 


This was not all, I was ** 


conſulted in Niceties, which, how- 
ever incompetent, I ventured to 


| Reſolve, and pronounc'd upon e- 


very word of our Language more 
Magiſterially, than either Va- 


gelas, or:Menage ; the blindneſs of 
their Characters is incredible, but 


mine was greater, for pretend- 


ing to anſwer them! in _ —_— 


There ate many in the World 


ihk all their Lives practiſe 
this, which I did only in the 
rawnels of my Youth. 


A 
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ak [3h good. Man profeſſeth 
no Art, he doth not anticipate, 
but expects occaſions to ſhew what 
he is, and what he knows: he 
doth not ſnap opportunities to 
{bew himſelf, and {peaks not till 


he is demanded, and if he does | 


not know, owns it without any 
Concern, and never ſpeaks but 
— Which he underſtands. 


A Man at Parts bath Tul Ex- 


trees to avoid: 1. Earneſtneſs | 


to ſhew himſelf : 2. Affectation 


of being Concealed. G.... makes | 
me mad when he will be Sing- 


ing, and J am impatient when, 


Hang! ante, he refuſeth ſo it do. 


pretendes never q oth Tight to 
Kh and hath much Jeſs right | 
done bim by the Publick; he ar- 
rogates to himſelf qualities he hath 
not; and the Publick denies n 
ſuch as he hath. 


— 
+ \ ! 
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per 's Son. 


C Th n Fal. 


T.. pretends to Nobility, and 
derives his Pedigree from the ans 
tient Kings of Bretany ; the Pub- 
lick reputes him but a Shop-kee- 
After all, he is a Gen+ 
tleman, and if he did not ſet up 
higher, he might. pals as ſuch. 


By pretending, Men often loſe 
the real fruit, and Merit of what 
they profels. 


B... is really Virtyons ay Pious, 
and did ſhe not ſet up ſo very 
much tor Devotion, her example 
might do a world of good; but 
that makes Men endeavour to 


dilcover in her the Self- Love, Va- 


nity, and over Niceneſs, which 
is peculiar to buche as are preten- 
win o Saigtſhip. 914 
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Practiſe Vine, but let none 
think, you aim at a Reputation 
from it. | 


The 
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The World has this piece of 
Injuſtice; there are Prieſts, and 
Religious Perſons, who are irre- 
prehenſible, and yet Men are in- 
clined to think amiſs. of both. It 
| may be ſaid , that the Layety 
N would: not be apt to judge ſo, 
were it not for their Habits, Which 
declare they profeſs ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary. 


Is ſhould deſire, if i it were poſſi- © 
| ble, that Men would do all the 
| Good they can, before any one 

| ſhould know, they had ſo much 
as a E Rb ſo doing. | 


O O oA khY 


The Marquis D.. told el in. * 


— CITY 
* — 


| tended to make a general Confeſſi- v. 
on, but ſhe had not yet done it, be- 
cauſe her Confeſſor ſhewed a won- |þ 
derful Earneſtneſs, and Zeal in 
recommending it to her. eee - 
S. 
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of © Tet me not know that you ex- 
nd pect my Repentance, and T ſhall 
= If forthwith Repent. 


y | 
| 
. 


It It were well if Virtue and 
7 Zeal would diſplay themſelves, 
without either Trumpets to pro- 
ch claim, or Machines to ſet them 

* off. 8 
7. Some Men make ſmall progreſs 
he in a Miſſion, becauſe of their ve- 
ry great deſire to advance in it. 


ne 

; TI knew a Preacher, who upon 
IAſb. Wedneſday obliged himſelf i 
4 verba ſacerdotis, to Convert all 
fi. Men, but I believe he never Con- 
— verted any. 

in I knew another, who never 
F preach'd but us'd to add, Belo- 


ved, at my next, I ſhall preſent 4 
Subject that will make the very tones © ll 
Relent: They laugh'd at his Ser- i 


122 Refgelkions on br 
mons, and contemned his Degun- 
ciation. r TUO 

1 N not - Wen as go forth 
on Miſſions, nor ſuch as retire | 
from the World, or think'by a- 
ny holy practiſe to benefit their 
Souls ; it is an Imploy, or rather | 
Duty of an Apoſtolick Perſon ſo | 
to do. But the Apoſtles them- 
ſelves never pretended to Perfe- j 
tion. 


Invent what you will, and ima- 
gine all things, but pretend to per- 
tection in nothing. 


It is not the Fame of me? Men's 
Miſfions, and Retiremenis, that 
Converts Men, it is their ſweet 
Temper, Humility, and (if I may 
uſe the Expreſſion) the Honeſty 
and Plaineſs of their Zeal: 


Another ellect of he Vary 


of them who pr ofels any thing, 4 


15, 


42 
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* that they are found to have 


only the ſuperficial part, and 
meer husk, of what they pretend 


$43.4 


I knew one Wh Back eel 


derable Applauſe for. 1 » 
and if he had not ſet up fo high, 

in the way of being a Scholar, he 
might have proved an Wir 


nary one. 


He procured os keeping of a 
good Library, and finding him- 
telf ſurrounded with Books " 
at firſt applyed himſelf to read 
and underſtand Some ; which 
he, did carefully , making his 


Collections and Remarks: and 


once upon his diſcourſing of what 


be had read, one perceiving him 
142 a ſenſible Account, 
5 


— 


im what time he would take to 
over all the reſt of the Books ? he 
anſwered, that after & years time 
there ſhould not remain one Book, 

= > wheres. 
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1 FRejieciions ON dur 
whereof". he would not be able to give 


As good an account. 


He little conſidered, to what 
narrow Limits human Capacity | 


Being deſirous tomake good his 
word, he proceeded, but ſunk un- 
der the difficulty of his Underta- 
king, and at length (contented 
himſelf with the peruſal only of 
Titles and Indexes, and ſo accom- 
pliſhed his year ; but having ſtu- 
died in a manner ſo precipitous , 
he was but indifferently InſtruQt- 3 
ed even in them. This hurry of 
Study diſordered his Brains, which | 
then repreſented the Whole Li- 
brary all in a heap ; and he could 
never after unravel the ſnare and 
confuſion he was tangled in, until 
he reſumed his firſt ſlow method, 
and pretended no more to Extra- 
ordinaries. 3 
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T have known in ihe. World, 


and in all forts of Affairs, abun- 
dance of Men, who never enter 


_ than the bark, or outſide 
of t 
for. 


If men did not value themſelves 
for being Pious, and Virtuous, 
ö there would be no Hypoecrites. 


If the having an upright Heart, 


could be a mode, nothing were 
better than to ſet up for the top of 


that Faſhion. 


| Bur the faſhionable Piety, is RY 


5 ten but an Inſtruction, how Men 
are to proceed; in aſſuming only 


ö the outward Ga rbof i it. 


And it fares with chis faſhion, as 


with others, Men are ruined by 
the mode of rich Habits, and Equi- 
pages. One Man is Gold Cap-a- 


G _ 


4 ON Qualities, they ſet up 
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pee, without a penny in his Purſe; 
another is modeſt, lives Regular- 
Ty „ carries a demure Counte- 


nance, ſpeaks little but of Pie- 


ty, and Penitence, and yet in his 
Heart hath not one grain of 
Goodneſs. 


To ſpend extravagantly, at the 
top of a Falhion, is not the way 


to be Rich, and it is as true to ſay, 
putting on the outward Garb of 


Virtue, 1s not the wa 
tuous. If Men were bound to 
order their Expences according 
to their Eſtates, they might be 


Richer ; and perhaps if Men were 


bound, to make ſhew of no more 
goodneſs „than really they had, 
they would become virtuous. | 


Great Eſtates are ſpent by O- 
ſentation, and Virtue allo is Wa- 


* the ſame way. 


All 


Way to be Vir- 
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£ All Virtues that are not found- 
cd on Humility, are feeble, that 
is the only incorruptible Virtue, 
Men that are Humble, never 
pirofeſs any thing extraordina- 
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1. | Such as Aa Co Imitation,” * 


* 


Ome Perſons will do every N 

thing they ſee done? with o- I 
thers, there is no better reaſon to, | | 2 
decline doing, than that another , 
hath done fo before them; but as , 
to the Practicks of the World, Je- x 
ſteem thoſe, who imitate all, ra- t. 
ther than thoſe, who will follow t 
no — = 


Madam . is intolerable for fe 
ſtraining, as ſhe doth, to imitate zz 
the Marquiſs of D.... and yet ſhe 7 
is a virtuous good Lady. Mr. fi 
is ſo ſingular, that if a Faſhion o 
takes at Court, he will be ſure to be 
dreſt different from that; he is ex- 


ll treme Fantaſtick, and it is impoſſi- v 
BW ae live well with him. oa m 
| To 58 Faſhion D 


. 
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Faſhion is but Imitation, by 
Publick Authority ; ſo that who- 


ever declines a : Faſhion, ſets up 
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a Private Authority, under which 


he would impoſe on others. 


Nass 


There are certain Airs and 


Miens:, which none ſhould imi- - 
tate, and yet every one, even a- 


gainſt their on wills, do it. There 


are others whom all deſire to imi- 
tate, and yet ſew or none can bring 


themſelves to it. 


The Governor's Lady ofs. 


ſaid, that the Norman's pronuncia— 
tion was Languid,. and. enough: to 


make one Swoon amay; and yet ever 


ſince ſhe lived in Normandy; her 


own Dia lect hath been Norman. 


| There is ſcarce one at Coure 
who doth not inſenſibly ſtrain, to- 
move in the Air and Mien of the 


D. of , and yet that D. never did 


any? 
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< 


any thing in his Life worthy of I. 
mitation. 


All ſay that Father D... in his prea- 
ching, ſpeaks too faſt; and yet lince 
he hath had the vogue, all other 


Preachers talk Poſt; that which was | 
well in him,! in all others is a fault. 


It is no new Obſervation, that 
Men ordinarily chooſe to follow 
the moſt depraved Actions, of 
thofe they would imitate ; it is as 
old as Alexander the Great. cas 


That Men imitate Failings 1 


extherthiry Perfections, is not only 


becauſe good i is the more difficult, 
but it is alſo occaſioned by 
Men's Want of Judgment to di | 


flinguiſh. 
” Al Men with e common Tenſe 


| own, that the D. of. , is a Perſon 


of Seat Honour and worth, but 


there [7 
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' Common Falk.. 137 
— are ſcarce ten e 
Court, capable: bo. kno, wirren 


it conſiſt 


„ 72 


If it require Merit, to be capa- 
ble of underſtanding it in others, 


it is much more 8 Squire to te. 


3 
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A man hath no ſooner acquired 


a, Repute of Worth, but eyery 
one hath a ſecret tendency, to i- 
mitate him; 
no more than the * underſtand. 


but they can imitate 


Thole who aped A exanders, auk- 
ward bearing his Head, were con- 


tent with that, becauſe they pad 


not. lence to g farther. 


After one hath nf to imi- 


tate another, he takes. that Which 


he likes beſt; therefore the outſide, 
which firſt Aries the Eye, bath 


the Aale x) and is almoſt the 


175 a man 
Or Wa Ik like another, 


he 


only thin; ollowe 
can but ta; 
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he ſtrait arrogates to himſelf all 


the others Per fections; ſome ape | 


his Dreſs, and others his Gate, and | 4 
ſome his Speech, but ow! N a 
trate deeper. WIRE SY ZAR as | 


— 
: 6 
2 1 


Inferiours imitate alt the Altes 1 
of a great Man, whether good or 


bad,; ſo the ſetters up for wit, 
imitate thoſe, who are accounted 


fuch:. Madamoi ſelle de Scudery, 


wrote a long Hand, and every Ci- 


ty Dame, that would be a Wit, 


muſt needs write an inch deep. 


It is ridiculous enouglr to obſerve | 
a Tradeſman, or paltr Shopkee- 
per, affect the Garb of a Man, of 

Quality: x and* more ridiculous, 
when a Clergyman doth ſo: one. | 
gives offence, the other is not to 


be born With. 15 eee * 
When I Was in the 8 


ones of the Officers of the Law, 
— told, that the D: of. 
0 Speaking of. his Father) ſaid 


Man- 


"ED A 1 mw. W H ace. e ©, Wa an. wat Wa, : . 
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Monſie ſeur my Father, and ſo Madim 

Mot her; would needs teach all 
his Children the ſame Style; one 
told him, that any Logs ot ſed 
that Style ; : he anſwered, ſo. 
Princes. do lo, he being thief ae eo 
Town, might do ſo tod. And when 
Lpaſſed through, one half of the 
Peoples after his Example, thought 
their Children ill bred, if they ſaid 
plain Father and Mather. And ge- 
nerally all down to the Children - 
of the Pariſh-Clerk, had in their 
mouths, Monſieur my menen — 
Meine my Mother. . £ 


Alter Father bod Pes 5 
ches! at: — nh he 8 His · 
Style, and inſtead of Monſoig. 
atur l owvoy , or Monſigneur de 
Paris, at length, he uſed to ſay 
Mon Powvoy, and Mon Paris, and 
not ſeldom retreneht even the 
„ Alon. I told him once, that at 
LN Nau the. N of aa {1 Þ 
d | "Rm 
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heard him ſpoke of. Ab! poor | 
Noyon, ail he, clapping my 
ſhoulder, he's my 7rae Friend. If 
his title agreed with the ;reſj pect E 
E ought to a as of that « Qua | 
ty, 


When a Clergy man 88 : 
" himſelf, none 9 5 it Jo groſly, 
nor e it 8. aA as by Wi 5 


«LG — 


ent re our R 


Every ſtation and condition 4 
hath ſome uality Een which . 
will got he laid aſide, without in- 
fringing, D Ky, or. Deeorum. | 


It is 200d. to re&ifie our Na- 
yures, but not to force them. And 
that is heſt done by laying aſide 
what is faulty, wa TORN WORE 
s ae boy | * ; 


| {en A fault that's 8 is | bet- 
At ter than a good Quality N 
ect ; Affected. 


All that 8 N . ( except Vice, 
and Offence,) While it continues 
(lo, is good. 


One may imitate that W is 
called Virtue, or Courage, but ſd 
far as it is Nana, it is AQUI 
table. 458111 


While Men keep within the 
bounds of their Natural, they 
may be Originals, but going With- 
out them, they are but Capie 
and ſeurvy ones. 


Father S. . was naturall EY flow 
Preacher, but Eminent, becau; 
he was painful in a way that vr 
natural to him. If he had —— 
vvoured to ſpeak like Father _—_ . 
he muſt have been contemptible. 

= There 


1 — * 
- 
* . 
ks ns 


ee ons on our 
There is a Perfection proper to 1 5 

[| every thing, that is Natural; and | 5 
10 Koch, and f that, Men ought ro a 
1 ſtudy, and know themſelves. But MW 
Till juſtead of that, Men are taken ußß 
1 wholly- in ſtudying to know o- | 
1 thers, and that is the reaſon ſo few * 
| | tucceed well. b 
| Bvery formed Society of Mike: * 
1 have a ſort of Model, by which 

1 their Performances are Regulated; 

it one way of Preaching, 1s peculiar 

k to an Abbot; another to the Ca- 
puchins, another to the Feuillans; 3 | 

| and ſo to the Jeſuits; and there is 
2 8imilitude between thoſe. of the 
fame Order, whereby they know -r, 
each other. It is almoſt impoſe ; | 
dle that any thing, which in ever 
| man is ſtill the ſame, ſhould be 
Natural, in ſo many various ſorts 

l of: Perſons. 5 | 
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In a Viſit to Monſ. M. de T. 
I was an ſurprized to obſerve 
him apt always to ſtutter, but 


when I perceived that his Stew- 
ard, Butler, and Valer, were ſtut- 


terers, 1 wond red leſs act it, 


" After G. Was W Wr 


| 1 of .. they ſay, all the Gentlemen 


of that Province, took Fobacco, 


= Kone went about Smoaking, | 


Nothing ſhews a man's 3 
nels ſo 6 Frag as deing nn 
to imitate others, == 


"Moſt Men now tale Tobacco 
and drink Coffee, but they are 
not well agreed upon any benefit 
had by the one, or by the other: 
one ſure effect chey have, that is, 
they make Men imitate one ano- 
ther, and that's all the good. 1 


do. 


When 


34 * * the Preſident of  obavh 


no Stomach, he. inveighs; againſt F 


all Perſons he ſees eat at his Table. 


And we know the Marquiſe of .. 


fell out with one of his Friends, 


becauſe he would eat of an Hare, 


WWD. meat he never ohe. 
34 once * with A: Man, who | 


£ ſuch a fferce Pique to ano- 4 


ther,that he could in no ſort endure, 


im; and all the cauſe f this 


Rancour Was, the firſt kept three 


Footmen, and the other would 
keep as many. 


Wben a thing i is Reputable, we 
take it ill, if others follow it, and 
if not ſo, we dabei Wir IS 
let ils: 09 


t REY | 
# 2 ; 


len are not inthis fort Fanta- 


Rick, from the mere Character of | 


The 


| their Vnderſtandings. 


—— — . —u— — 
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bay The ſame Vanity makes Men 
ble imitate ſome in every thing, and 
ocker in nothing. 
wt The old Marquis of..., opinia- 
tred in the uſe of high Collars, 
hand wide Breeches, and one could 
vho not be in his Company long, but 
mo- j he fell to commending the Old 
1 Court, and inveighing againſt the 
this New One. It was believed, he 


did not decline Faſhions out of 
ud Covetoulneſs, but out of Vanity. 


That Vanity which diſpoſeth 
Men to be ſingular, is more in- 
ind tractable, than that which leads 
ey to aping all the World: The for- 
4 mer hath a great ſhare of Pride, 
the other is but ſimple Vanity. 


44. Men often imitate others, with 
of a deſign of thwarting them. When 
oh the P. of. ... appeared in a new 
he refs at the Levy, the Chevaler 

| 0 . AP» 


— — FE v — 
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+.» appeared at Night in the very 
like, but to diminiſh 
Some think. it a greater Glory 
to thwart any one, by an imita- 

that beats him at his own Wega, 


more Men imitate all, 


_ 


A * 4 


* e 
1498 


ſame. His deſign was not to bi: - 
1niſh the luſtre o 
the others Drels. = © 


tion of him, than otherwiſe , fob! 


> £4 
- * 2 4 { 
) ” ” 
o * 5% 
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Th 


pon. Perhaps it may be, becauſe 
than no- 


HA ow 


thing · 


Common Fr 14 


-- Wits, but few will own 
tlemſelves 61 that number. 2970 


When Men begin to have 2 
Mr oughts, the firit thing they ſay 
Ito themſelves is, I want no Wit; 


and that is alſo the firſt thing our 


Friends tell Us. 


It is very N to demonſtr ate, 
that a Man wants Wit; for no 
Man's portion is ſo ſmall, but at 


one time or other, he will ſhew 
I ſome, and the leaſt dawning of 


I © Sence, will ſerve to perſwade, that 
the root, which cannot be diſcer- 
ned, is found. 


One 


HE World is full of feeble 


| 
| 
. 
: 


- —— —— 
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One that wants- Wit, REY 4 
be ſilent, may paſs as competent. 
1 furniſh'd; for Silence, rather 
than Diſcourls, is 1 fa vou ·¶ ger 
bb „ | | ; gre 


A Man needs a W orld of v Wit 
to hold it up, in much diſcourſe ; 
but a little wit, ſpeaking ſhort, 


may paſs for a much greater than 
he is. | 


f we may judge by the manner "Ki 
of a Ladies Diſcourſe, who fre- 53 
quents great Company, ſhe will þ 
appear as if ſhe had very 'much| 
Wit; for the common Road offs. ' 
her Talk, which is but gathered 3. 

from her Company, deceives us. th 


There des more than a good m 
Wit, to ſpeak well; and to ſpcał I cl 
well, Is - proof of a great Wit; 
tor the * of Quality, _ 
the 


4. Nan am n very: god 
Sence at bottom, and if unuſed to 
great company, he ſhall be at 2 loſs, 
while a Fool Thall h ic out. 


Riefbiſt is required as much to 


ol make the Wit, as the body uſeful. 


han ff a man was never out of his 
Native Country, what that Coun - 
ner try is, may be gueſſed, by his 
"| Addreſs and wayrof Gluring Com- 
pany; a Pei ſon of gocd Sence, if 


5 | it be not cultivated by Converſa- 
97 tion, hath a way with him, ſo 
; elumſie, as will not be concealed; 


that becauſe a man doth not diſ- 


lay his Wit, he hath none, no 


od more than a bad mien, we con- 
ak 8 0 A "Man's Perſon is defor- 


It 


the Court, 1s learnt ; as a n Song, or 


But then, we are not to conclude, 


— — ——— — — 
- 


ot at r, 3 69771 +: M4g4 2 . Da 
ili were generally accordedaniun 
we mean, when we lay. Py Nas 
hath Wit, it were not hard ad, 
cern who. hath, and who 
But every one judgeth according 
to his own reliſh and opinion. AF 
- Marquis .. one that utters his 
mpty cloſes, and dull Jelt5,,paſ- 


fol bor Wit, and whatever is 1 


natural and plain, is there f e 
to proceed from Want of Wir. 


However Men are confident of 
their Parts, they ſhall often diſ- i 
cover their little Sence. And it is 
diſcerned by their leaning on ſuch 
as have Wit, and by their manner 
of Expreſſion „ Which diſcovers 
their wit wants props, There are 

many who never compoſe any 
thing without citing Voiture, and 
Rochfocault, Tknow not how mas 
ny times over. They do this, | 
not to credit thoſe Wits, but them- | 
ſelves, 


Common Farlings. 145 
i ſelves; and think they ſhew wit 
at enough, if they know and com- 
mend any ſuch. But they often 
ils 8 commend” without capacity, to 
it, judge. And theſe quoters of Voi- 
ture know little of him, but his 
ci Name. 


1 There are others, of a Chara- 
Aer oppoſite to this; who think 
uit conſiſts in criticiſing on thoſe 
that have wit. Which of the 
two, thoſe that blame, or thoſe - 
that praiſe too much, have more 
| Sence, I ſhall not declare ; but I 
may affirm, that neither hath wit 
enough to ſtand on his own legs: 
Iheſe are like the Men, who ai- 
ming to be conſiderable at Court, 


e fomeèe join with the party in fa- 
ny, vour, and others with the oppo- 
nd; ſite party. It is a ſure ſign a man 
1a» is not ſatisfied with his own For- 
is „tunes, who becomes either ſlave, or 

m- Enemy to the Fortunes of ano- 


ther. 


— —— ——— —n— Pp ——e 
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52 


Molier hack ſufficiently: expoſe 
the humcur, which prevailed in 
the Republick of Cadis, pretend. q 
ing to wit, with whom it was! a 
prime Inſtirution, not to allow any 
out of their Society, to have wit. 
And yet this very Ridicule, is to 
be met with every where. In e- 
very Country and City, there 
will be a ſort of People, who think 
that all the Wit runs in their Chan- 
nel; and whoever mixeth not Hai 
with them, ip treats and dea- | un 
lings, have, as they fanſie, but 
little Sence. In one Town I be. 
five or fix Societies of this kind; 
and each thought all the- wit in, f 
the Town, dwelt with them, and. 4 
that no where elle, any Was to be. : 
met with: One tells you, it 1s = - 
the Lieutenants , another at tlie Pl 
Preſidents. The very Canons, of | 
the Church, claim the wit of the 
belt Company, t. to relide in 1 their” 
e wap 
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Few Men digs will, ſo fan ids 
bey are underſtood, difliovey! this 
jicule'in themſelves; 3 and it is 
lr manifeſt 1 i BON. v1.01 
VE WO 16 s 
AP, l 1 heard that Moafi eur 


fo bad no Sence at all, and 
that Monſieur Arnaud \ Was 


1 meer F 


#4 * : ; 1 
21 $3 71 


There! is not in Mankind Chri- | 


ngiianity enough, to allow Enemies 


to have any Wir. 


It is Harder to acquire the N ; 


pute of a good Judgment, than that 


of being a Wit: For a Song or 
Paper of Verſes, ſerves for that, 
but the other demands depth and 


1 liferetion, Y 


$14 # L5 


Many Men are Witty, neh 
put Judgment ; and nothing con- 
ounds the Judgment like being a 

it; 3 ; for thoſe who can be divert- 
ed 


H2 
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ed with th Feile never o_— to So- 


'; ry : 0 * m : 5 4 
6 : 7 . + =. h ' 2 - - : ? ry 7 [ 9 2 Ty 
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2 12 1 it 

2 T —_ arc. 8 — — 1 e 
ny all Men are Witty, and. 1 

ters with whom none len o = | 


Wit, as all other things, is ac 3 
ire ed. 1 knew a Monaſtery, \ which 'C 
ad all witty Nuns, but it Was not 

iv before Madam Belfont was their | , 
4bbels, e een or] 

A deſperate Retirement jade 
a good Wit, and a bee af 
Wears Macke £4 


1 is not able, to bring 


D by wy eee. ay ft Ae ala 


1 he undertakes, to . W 4 
mult not pals for a great Wil. y 
74 10 0 


8 


There are Wits very N 4 
ſome things, and failing in other 
The condition of human Nature 
rh not permit any to culminatd} 


that gloricus Height of an vel . 
; ver 


has © 
A 


5 


— 
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1197 MF verſal Underſtanding, Life it ſelf 
is not ſufficient for ſuch a deſign. : 
or One may be capable of all, bu 
a. e ten he Will have tlie diferetion 
to {bounds to himſelf. 


ol When Men of Wit fail in an 
3575 F attempt, they aſcribe nothing t 
. Want of that; bur to neglect, ©. 
77" other bulineſs. I have heard Men 
ho ſcarce fpeak. French, thei: 
40% Mother Tongue, complain of the. 
88 2 Parents for not breeding ther, 
-* "8 Scholars. For ſarely', Tay" they 
not conſidering they were ſcarẽ 
+. 4 reaſonable Creatures, ) we ſbou! 
ing have been very Learned. 
tion ſome Men, by Tryals, are co. 
„ vinc'd they cannot ſucceed in an 
one affair, they paſs on to ſon: 
nt i N other ſort of attempt, which cal 
her not poſſihly be affected, to the en 
ture it may be believed, that in ſon 
inatÞ other things they 29 05 have luc- 
my ceded well enough. 
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10 It is very uneaſie, for Men 
1 | to allow others the honor of Wir; 
Wl [| yet every where we find, many 
1 have the repute of ſu rpaſſing others. 
1 It is ſtrange, that any Perſon “ 
mould be eſtabliſh'd, in ſuch a 
1148 Reputation, conſidering, that for- 
0 one that yields, their are Fry 1 
1 


ob > 
— - 
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IT roquires: not only: Wit; FM 
an Education alſo, to ſucceed 
well in Performance. And it 1s 
neceſſary ſome Perſon correct in 
time; for however exquiſite the 
Wit 1s, a Perſon left to himſelf, 
— ſhall grow rude, and :opiniative. 
When I was at the Colledge, the 


3 Maſters applauded all my Exer- 
ciſes, bur .... tore ſome in piece, 
which with theMatters __ ER 

Th: me ſuch credit. 4 


Country: Preachers Jo's not per- 
form well, nor take at all at Pari. 
It is not from want of Wit, or 
Eloquence, but of Education only; 
neither do all Men profit by Edu- 

3 4. cation 


»» . OOO: 
—— ͤ—— — —— —— — 


vons 5 07 Our 

NON 3 
cation, nor at 1 times in tler 
Lives. : 5. —.— had been bre at =: 
Port, yet | his" never had W 5 
well. When Men are paſt ti.“ 
Age that is proper, they canna þ 
correct themſelves, but centrarily 8 
grow obſtinate 2 even in their ? 
Paal Father... miglit have 1 
Preached as well as Father... 1 k 6 


98811 


he had been as docile. e 


Moſt People, by ſtriving to 
write better than well, write ill. 
We have our Sentiments of chin 
from Nature, and fit Expreſſion: 
from Language; we need only L 
well underſtand the Thoughts and 
Expreſſions, which the one and 
5 other furniſheth . A conceit 
is often laid aſide, becauſe it is 
Natural, and an Expreſſion, be- | 
cauſe it is plain; and thoſe 'arethe | 
true Reaſons for chooſing both. 1 
T. like Virgil, deſeribing a: Girl 
throwing Aples, to be ſeen, ra- 
cher Tag Taps. with: his. ral : 
kar 


hh t+» 0 . . „ 
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Ta in deſpair, at the Feet of Co- 


DIL: ade. 4A trifle. that's. Natural, 
pl aſcth me. better, than a forc'd 


„ Father M.. made me 
5 ugh, by. the Very Paſſages in- 


720000 to draw Tears. I have al- 


o obſerved Monſeigneur the late 


Frince, laugh heartily at ſome 


Tragedys, and fit very gravely at 


5 | a. Farce. 


If Mea of Wit, when they 


write or ſpeak, kuew- What they 


would expreſs, they would always 


Write and ſpeak: Well. A confu- 
led style proceeds only from a 


diforderly Conception. Molier 8 


4 Citizen. tarn'd Gentleman, dull as 
| he was, could both. write and 


ſpeak well, being required to ex- 


N preſs What was really his Sei ez. 


It is not long ſince a Lady Jhew- 


ed me a Letter ſhe. liad wrote 
full of Gallimaufry Expreſſions. 
1 Alter I. hag | 


® Fore led , 1 asked 
| 15 e 
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her what it was her Ladyſhip intend. 
ed to write? ſhe anſwered, that 
the N. by his preferring. Moof. . Fa 


Had well rewarded his Merit, and 91 x 


ven her entire Sat i faction. Then 


Madam, ſa id I, write ſo, and "the - 


Letter will be will. She took my 

advice, and inſtead of the ftutt 

ſhe firſt ſhewed me, ſhe wrote 2 
very ſenſible Letter. 


1 do not intend by all this, char 
great Art is not requiſite to write 
and ſpeak well, but only that the 
Art may. eaſily be learnt by Men 
of Wit, provided they will reſolve 


BOt ety deviare in the leaſt from 


Nature; if they do o, 217 . 
never attain it. 


The firſt Thing neceffary to he 


Studyed, in order to write or ſpeak Þ | 


well, is Nature; then the Art of 
Language ; and laſtly, the Genius 


0 Reliſh of 5 85 Age, in Which 
2 f We 


"mn 


50.6 


can Write correct, and affect to 
do- otherwiſe, i is to blame; 
Scholar is much more to blame, 
that exacts correct writing : from 
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ve live.: One that hath Wit, and 


this Knowledge, cannot caſily 


write: ill, but being ignorant in ei- 


# ther of theſe, he can never write 
well. I grant ſome Perſons. will 
have better Capacities than others, 


and thoſe that know all, ſhall not 


onantly write alike well, but 
it is certain, they ann never Write | 


fauktly. Thaw e nc 


* 


A Letter may, erhens be ves 


Ty. incorrect, and yet agreeable: 
10 one may write very corr ect, * 
ne not I Yell» (n. 24A 


„leg is n o great: 3 in a Lad, 
writing Letters, to miſpel, but in 


a Man it is inſufferable. 


Wy Gentleman, or Lady, wii 


but a 


Gentlemen and Ladies. 


J hers 


Be paſſeth for Wit. -Lkoow. 


W © A 


hers: are. MARY, who 8 


an Author. who publiſh'd at leaſt 
o Volums, Witheut a er _ 


- Judgement. of his wa. d not i 


Y 
5 950 


Thoſe who-publiſh leaſt, are of 


all Men that Compoſe, found to 
ha ve oftimes the moſt Wit: For 


luch a one hatli great difficulty. 


to approve any thing of his own, 
and much greater to Lubltth, ee 
dach not haue end 14; 

li 18 accounted chat Gui in plied 
of our years, made no lels than 
130 Sermons, and. S. . in 10 2 


could ſcarce compole: Ferrer 


ws one Lent. 1818 £36106 
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„The prime * ordinarily 
Act Lazy; not becauſe they 
are really more o than others arc, 
hut. in chem niceneſs and judg- 


ment is called Lazy neſs. Men 
; Fats. who 


# 


— naman acne ones 
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who will do all things well, can 
do but little. And the publiſhing. 
2. Volume every year , is a fure 
fg: of an indifferent Judgment 
uch a ond writes Books, às Ma. 
ſons build Houſes, both Work for 
pay. . 
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Nothing confounds the. Judge · 


ment more, than reading. ill Books. 
All our little Romances and No- 
vels, are not: only. Enemies to all 
Juſtneſs of thinking, and Mora- 
hty, but» they corrupt the good 
Sence,: more than the Inclinations. 
E douꝭt think Madam is not a 
Virtuous Lady, altho ſne ſpends 
her time in reading Books of As 
mours, Mhereof ſhe hath a choice 
Library, ſelected out of all to b 
had at the Exchange. Bur, it 
makes her uncapable of ever re- 
liſhing what is truely good, and 
ſhe hath no taſte but of trifles. 
The Story of Eſther compared 
with that. of A And T ee 


— — — | 
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dull and inſipid. And in her o- 

pinion, paſſion is not half to well 
treated between Æ neu and Dido 
as in Romances, in a Ducheſs of 


eren or e 34 ot - Rave. * 


r 


* * y 


* knew a Lawyerin Berry who | 


; paſſed for a Wit, but declared: to 
me ſeriouſly, that he could find 
nothing of the Sublime in the 
Style f the Holy Scriptures: and | 


When I anfwered; that there Was 


more of Beauty and Grandure in 
the Style of them, Whether inte 
Way of Eloquence, Verſe, or Hi- 


ſtory, than in all, Prophane Au- 


thors put together. He looked at 
me as if I Was an alien to Com- * 


mon Sence, and Laught at my A- 
fertion. I thought it vain to at- 
tempt ſetting one right, WhO had 
not Sence to know the loſty Style 


of thoſe ſacred Writings, nor in- 
Aula che firſt Principles of Lan- 


"guage. The Excellencies of thoſe 4 
Books, | 


—— — — — — 
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Woche demonſtrate themſelves; 
and it is impoflible to make tliem 
underſtood, by one who > knows. 


| | 1 0 zothing. 


Mons? the SR Prince Gf 1 may 
paſs from the dictates of the holy 


Spirit, to ſpeak of a Prophane An- 
thor ) once maintained, that in 
Tully there were Paſſages which 


could not be read, without being 


in a Paſſion; and to prove it, read 
a Pallage | in the Speech of Q Li- 
Larius. But perceiving the Com- 


pany were not moved, he laid 


Aon the Book, and ſo ade the 
b Dilcourſe of ch. a e 


8 N 3 7 — 8 1 * 15 


Fbe Repuration of Wit advan- 


rb in nothing more than in bu 
ſineſs. A man finds a way to 
enrich himſelf in a few years; 


there, ſays one, is 4 Man of Parts; 
and yet a little Application, and 
eee ſolliceth't to e . 4 


3 0 * A ORR.) 
Refetn 7078S on Our, 

—_ -; Ye EDS and hard Heart 
| | gets ground in that Miſtery , 4a 
1 ther than good Sence; G. ee 4 
do no good under the late Mons 


j C. and yet C. Goran Eſtate.) 
| IT 44 IT 5 128 


The: greateſt Wits are not ak q 
| | ways the moſt. fit for great Enter- 
prizes; ſuch as at one glance dif | 

| | covers all tlie Paths that lead to 
3 the ſame point, can ſcarce deter- | 
mine which to take. | 


It is a:ſign of a 8 1 
by undetermined ; but to deter- 
mine ones ſelf right, is align of 
a much greater. It often hap- 
pens, that ſuch a one, by 9225 4 
of ſmall. Comprehenſion in 
Thought, determines himſelf Per, 

ter than one that ee r © 

muck/more. / 1 hs 1 - | 


* 
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Ee. 4210 
Men, Witten hopes and fears hold 


'| Parts* T believe my Author was 
5 prejudic'd, but I. dare affirm, that 
more wit is required to contrive 


conclude. the Cardinal to be a 


Common Falling, 4 1481 


great it. Men in the state ard 
ke the Wheels and Nuts of an 
Engin; when all the Members are 
in place, an Infant may turn it; fo 
dinary Wit may [govern 


frm. in their Stations. 
4s 10 f 5 $301 


A 
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5 ſome en that c. 
dir I Kinenes had but ordinary 


and make an Engin, than to work 
it; and that Which makes me 


great Wit, is, that he diſpoſed 
many Springs, ſo as to move of 
themſelves, rather than that he 


of, himf{lf-wrought them fo long. 


+4 


| 
In War and Treaties, ex experi- 
| 


ence is more uſeful, than Wit; 
and MIO > ame. who had more. 
Sence than Mons”... could never. 
out 50 0 him! in the WIT, e 1 
es; + FI Hl 
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The Circumſtances * Princes 


at their entrance upon Govern- 1 


ment, often determins their Va- 
lue and Preference. I doubt much? 
whether if Alexander had been in 
Ceſars pace he had done more 


than Ceſar ? or whether if Char. 
teriaine had lived in theſè times, 


he had ever merited the ee of Y 
Great. | 1 : | 


Common Failings. 
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Qome think Wit conſiſts in ap- 
10 proving nothing, but turn- 
ing all things into Ridicule, I | 
was lately carryed by a Friend | 
to vifit a Lady who paſſed for a 
Wit: and a Viſit of an hour that 
we ſt aid there, ſhelaugh'd at her 
Neighbours , her Relations, the 
Court, the War, and all human 
Kind, not ſparing me, even to [| 
my face. I never ſaw. a more 
extraordinary Compoſition: of a 
Wit: My Friend . admired, and 
l was angry. Madam, aid I, you 
are well Loag'd here. | Ay Sir, {and 
* the, TI have 3  Netghbours, they 
live pleaſantly, are good-natur'd, and 
deny one another nothing. I asked 
1 her | | 
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her if there was any News from zh; 1 


Army; they [ay our Officers fignalize 


themſelves extraordinarily? I asked 


ry hoveſt Men? Wy Relations, 
{aid ſhe, I believe they are no where 


T reply'd; I bad. ſter them e, 
where, and heard divers ſpeak very 


her / her Relations did wor often | 
tfit her; ſome of them I knew de. 


known but at Weſtminſter-Hall. 
een them tlfe- 


well of them. That's as mach as to | 


racter, and T was never ſo tired 


ay, ſaid ſhe, you read the Mercure: | 
Galant; for they can contride to | 

be commended 20 where elſe; All“ 
Her Difcourfe was of this Cha- 


R 
WI i TIS Iv 
Boring oo eee 


by a wit of a Lady, as by her. 
Going out, my Friend turned and 


aid, we Jaw nothing, and if I h4s 


wy 


put ger upon other Fu bjetts', - ſhe 


had [parkted at another fate. "He 
was in earneſt, being of opinion, 
that wit did not ſubfift without 
malice. There are abundance 
that think tlie ſame; and that is 
it 
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4; 
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it which ol all: our moderate 
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5 of. wit Wy ferve joined wit 


llcnatnre, than with good; and 


whereever malice reigns, the heart 


will furniſh Expreſſions. An or- 
dinary wit, ſuſtained by ill- nature, 
ſhall ſparkle with the beſt; but 


where good nature prevails, there 


N need of a World of wit to avoid 
giving offence. I never yet ſaw 
that Perſon, | who ſpeaking well 


of every one, had wit enough al- 


ways to oblige. It is nat impoſ- 
{ible to be done, I grant it, 5 — 


one would ſcarce endure the fa- 
tigue of .cndeavouring to pleaſe 
that way, Madam D. S. expreſ- 


{cd herſelf always {o nicely, that 


am allured, meaning well, ſhe 
had ſhewed no icls wit; but pure 
ill nature, would not allow her to 
take chat lide. 


- fd 
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| SY SAC 1 a i 
Some Perſons are o1dinarily ** 


* 
r "> 
. 2 


marked out as models of Wit, 


but take from them all that's Sa- 
tyrical, Railing or Rally ing, and 


you ſhall find no wit left at bot- 


tom; they are acceptable, becauſe 
they ever expoſe ſome what auk- 
ward and ridiculous in every 


thing: and yet that aukward ant” | 


cover, than what 18 : commentda- on 
ble. Small ſagacity ſerves to fin 
out in mankind what's amiſs; 
they have little of good among 
chem; do but open your Eyes, 


and you muſt needs diſcern a 


world of diſagrecable and ridicu- 
Tous Paſſages. I think there needs 
much more wit to find out any 


wiſe ones; for thoſe are more rare 


„ 7” RT TIT 


One who talks malicioufly, muſt 
needs paſs for a Wit, becauſe all 
Mien are propens to be of his 
. mind, 


oc "> 
r y 4. 


* 


mind, a to 1 * he 4 
It is not the ſubtilty and exact- 


neſs. of what he ſpeaks, but ra- 


ther the ill- nature of; them that 


hear, which gives the Character 


of Wit. They help cut his fancy 
by the evil they themſelves think; 
it a ſpightful Word eſcapes, Us 
imagine all the evil it can import, 
and ſo make it ſignificant. Thus 
the wit of the Hearers eber 
to credit the Speaker, as if it were 
his own. But then we ought not 
to account them Witty, that ſtand 
upon other Men's Fancies, no 
more than we account a. man 
Rich, or Liberal, who ſcatters o- 
ther Men's Money. Malicious 
People da not paſs for Wits, for 
laying things. not before in other 
Men's Minds, but the contrary; 
which in my opinion, is no lign 
of much wit. 
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I know not why then we ſhould 
ſo much applaud theſe ſharp and © 
ſatyrick Humours: It is perhaps, t 
becauſe they give us an Opportu- * 
nity to rejoyce at their colt, and || * 
without our own interpoſing : A 


They know it is acceptable, to | © 
be a means of others enjoying the *< 
pleaſure of laughing at their Neigh- | © 
bours, while they only abide all || ©: 
the conſequences and hazards. '- 
A man is accounted Witty, not 3 
ſs much for ſpeaking ill of his 1 
Neighbour, as for expoſing ſome- in 
what ill, which lay concealed un- _., 
der the good, he valued himſelf | 
upon. -One who hath no other 14 


deſign then that, is not to be acs 105 
ceunted ill- natured, or Satyrical, | 1... 
becauſe he offends none, and in- e 
forms every one. diſe 


It is 


ehe WW 
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It We but we al find 
moſt lively Portraits in any Au- 
thor, who pr opoſeth to reprove 
Men's Vices; but We ought nor 
for that rea on to conclude, the 
Author intended an attack upon 
any one in particular. We ought 
to behave our ſelves with regard 
to ſuch pieces, as every day we 
do in common Converſation ; for 
Men” ſhall, however careful, let 
{lip ſomewhat, which being ob- 
ſerved; may give offence, But 
{uch as underſtand to live, will 
not take notice. While we are 


in Company, there is a recipro- 


cal Confidence a foot among us, 
wherein we repole our candid 


Intentions; and none but trouble- 


ſome Fools interpret all things 
literally. And in that Claſs do 
we pur thoſe who pretend to 
diſcover the Intention of an Au- 
thor, that writes in the way of 


I Morality 8 
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* 16. The Manners of Women. 
? LF 17; 3 F 


oY | 1 Wo Ladies hap'ned to be 
1 in a Company where a 
Gentleman was mentioned, who 
Was eſteemed a Perſon well de- 
i | ſerving, and much in the favour 
of the Ladies: One of them ſaid, 


— — — —— —E-ä—ͤ— a 5 ) * 


% | he was to deſpair of ſucceſs. Her 
2 Sence was more jult, and ſhe per- 
Thel haps the more Virtuous of the 
74 Wo. 


It is ridiculous for a Woman 

to pretend, that ſhe is not ſub- 

| je&toa weakneſs, born with her, 
8 e 
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and nurs'd up by lan nd 
Self. Conccit. 


There is no Woman that 
would not be Loved; and for 
that reaſon, every Woman! is Lo- 
ved. 


A Woman doth not always 


love thoſe that Court her, but 
her hate is never ſo great, as ſhe | 
thinks the love of her is. A Wo- | 


mans Reſolut ions are not proof 
againſt the Perſeverances of a 
Man that is earneſtly in Love. 
All Women affect to ſeem Au— 
ſtere, but none are ſo to that pirch 
as they {hould be. 


Nothing can render Women 
virtuous, who are not ſo diſpoſed 
by temper of Nature, but avoid- 
ing all occaſion of the contrary. 


And this natural Temper, iS 
but en indifferent Guardian of 
Virtue, 


1 


1 


. 
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Virtue, and not much to be re- 
lied on. Complaiſance will yield 

what Temper denies; and when 
complaiſance renders, temper will 
not hold out, they yield by meer 


over-doing. 


When any one in that affair 
changeth her temper, it goes far- 


ther than in any other; the vi- 


ctory ſo Diſputed, is more abſo- 
lute and ſecure, than when it 1s 


carried on the firſt attack. 


More Gallantries are owing to 


Vanity, than either to Debauch, 


or Pleaſure. We ſhould not love 
any one, if we had not a mighty 
fanſie for our felves. T7 


Some Women are ſo dexterous 


as by a double Gallantry, to ſa- 


tisfie both their Vanity and Love 
of Pleaſure ; but if they are put 
to chooſe, Vanity would carry.it. 
= Women 
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Wore en by that are more vice 


lently Charmed than Men are. 


Vanity! is a Paſſion that always 


Domineers in Women, Nas Wor. 


always in Men. 


A Miſs thinks to hide the ſhame | 
of her Amour, by carrying it to | 


the greateſt height : | : . So ſoon as 
me thinks nothing is wanting to 
the fury of her Paſſion, ſhe is 


fond without bluſhing. When 


ſhe fanſies, that in her Letters 
the hath expreſſed herſelf. with 
more wit and paſſion, than any 
other, then her Vanity ART, 
her to Gloiy in them. Had, it 
not been for this extravagant Va- 


nity, many, of the Letters that i 


ordinarily go about, had not come 


abroad, and thoſe hideous Miſte- 


ries had lain buried in ſilence, and 
abundance of Juvenile Wits, bad 


not been corrupted, by ſuch ' ins 
-pure Difcqverics, as a Woman in 


her 


21 
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her Paſſion, makes of her inteſtine; 


Diforder ers. 


RY Lovers ſucceſs with u 2 MiB, , 
is teen hindred than advanced, 
by Quality, and deſert of her: 
Such as do not content the Va- 
nity, create leſs languiſhing, and 


1 ab rather. make her turn Saint. 


Tete is ſcarce a Woman ſo 
given to intriegue, but if her Ho- 
nor and Intereſt n thall. be- 


| come V irtuous, 


AVirtuous Wende hardly ever 
Fr the Favours which ſome. 
have obtained of her, and a Miſs 


e ever remembers them. 


"ey 1 15 that feeds Vanity, 
is welcome to a Lady of P leaſure; 
the moſt ſhameleſs Lewdnels is 


| her Glory, provided Nec, Ht 


goeth along chat n her 
1 4 785 As 
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As nothing is ſo Faithful as a 


Virtuous Woman, ſo nothing is 


fo Perfidious as a Lady of Plea- 


{ure. 


There is no more reaſon to re- 


ly upon the pretended Preferences 
from ſuch a Lady, than on the 
word of Tradeſmen ; who after 
all their promiſes, to lay by for you | 
the piece of Stuff you choſe, 
thall certainly part with it, to a- 


ny one who offers more. 


It is not long ſince one complained g 


to me, that his Miſtreſs was falſe 
to his Bed; and talk'd of nothing 


leſs than ſtabbing her to the Heart. 
And, in reality, he had been moſt. 
perfidious to her: He that never 
had been true, would aſſaſſin his 


Miſs for one falſe ſtep. 


That 


—— 
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o 


a - ThatſfortofInjuſtice, is always 
is found on the {ide of Lovers, and 
a- 3 Husbands; they think it their 


Prerogative, to be falſe, and will 

never excuſe in their Miſſes, or 
re- Wives, the faults, of which they 
ces themſelves are Examples. 


Ioheir diſtruſt and jealouſie, are 
you not ſufficient to make a Woman 
ſe, virtuous, but only to make her 
oa- carry her Intriegues more private, 
the only way to make a Woman 
* Virtuous, is the Confidence and 
ned Virtue of her Husband. 


ung The firſt. Care of Lovers, is to 
Art. deceive their Miſtreſſes, and then 
noſt to make ſure, that they are not 
ever deceived by them. 


A value is the only cement, 
that can preſerve Unity between 
4 Lovers, and Married People; 
That Love ſhall oftea diſunite them. 
I 5 . 
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Ihe Marquis of. Faißt Teally 
more Wit thay anp, and Ker, 1 tio 
da ſiionately in N Kd wor 
engage rh Affections 01 the Coun- 
tels or, The  cBfiacle was, l 
too much ſincerity ; hie might 
dove ſucceeded better, had he 
been 2s art ant a Cheat, ab che 


Countels, 01 831800 19% 
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One: that! is not red in 1. ove, 
gains ground in Womens Affe. 


Lions more eftectually, than ſuch | 


12 | 0 25 
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ag are ſo. For pleaſing i is an art +0 


which to ſucceed, miſt be practi; 
ſed in cool Blood, and with diſ- 
cretion : Paſſion. diſturbs both”, 
and will not be reſtrained by. the. 
prefer! pts of that. If a man loves 
only virtuoas Women, or if thofe 
he loves, love him alſo, there needs 
no art to pleaſe. 


th knowing Perſon once man- 
tained, that Wit was a great In- 
gredient in Amour; and a Cour- 
kier tl gen preſent, affirmed, on the 
other ſide, that it did more hurt 
9g, 3 


Ie are ſtrangely harren in 


their proceedings 5 they would 
be [L8ved, and exact all imagi- 
Ha ble proofs of it; they are ne- 


ver content, ſo long as any thing 
remains to be farther deſired, and 
yet are leſs content, after th cy 
have nothing left to wiſh, 


Love 


1 80 Reflections on our 


Love deſtroys it ſelf; after en- 
joyment of what is deſired, no 


more * remains. 


he 
When a man takes pains 10 


evince that he loves, it is but la- 
bouring to loſe ground; for when 


no doubt remains, bobs it ſelf iS 


| troubleſome : He that can lay, 
ach a Lady loves me, ha th had 
leſs bnd with her, than ano- 
er.. 1 


One may reſiſt the pleaſure of 


Loving, but not that af * be- 


loved. 
1 


The love which another hath 
of you, makes you rake more ſteps, 


than that Which you Rave tor a- 


other. 


To think that Love 1s a proof 
1 man deſerves it, is an univerſal 


Error, If you bring all the Be- 
loveds 


the number of Fools, outweigh 
kat of the reaſonable Men. 


m ifeth to pleaſe, becauſe; in her 
- opinion, , ſhe 1s ſecur of al TW 
1 U IK. 5 18 


1 2 7 2 
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F be is ſcarce a Woman fo plain, 
but if ſhe make herſelf beloved, 


a tage than plainneſs, by being ex- 


ing of their Favours, are derived 
"Hom. the ſame Root; but both 


ſucceſſes with them; but of the 
two, the bragging of ſucceſs is a 
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loveds to the Scale, you will find 


A "Pr that's Handſome, | often 


: nag ſerves but at firſt 5 ght; 


Hall be thought handſome. 


Beauty bath greater diſadvan- 
vie 
Railing at Women, and boaſt- 


one and other are ſigns of ſmall 


ſign 'of the moſt diſappointment. v 


A. 


1 wy Reſin an cur 


FR Miß never kruſts any one 
with her Secret, but repents it, 
and is not quiet until ſhe hath 
made him that knows it, ſuffer 
as much as {ſhe doth, len Keen 


it. 

I knew one who very odly di 1 
1 covered her private Intriegue to 
il her Lover, who never thought ot 
any ſuch thing. Its certain, that 
in ſpight of all his Diſcretion, he 
5 could be no longer a Lover. She 
| could not but believe, that ſo much 
bol her Intriegue as from her looſe 
Carriage People did but gueſs ab 
Was diſcloſed by him. 
nl | \E: 2d 

Wo It is very dutperous to ruſt. 4 a 


lj! Secret, and more dangerous to be 
i ö truſted with one; the way to get 
the Eſteem ofa Lady of Pleaſure, 
z to make her believe we know no- 


[18 thing; they cannot be convinc'd, 
* its 
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its poſſible for a INE: ro _ 
ltd love. 15 | 1 el 

N Wonddns rang ever w 
belheed of, believed herſelf ſo much 


| die! Diſcourſe as really ſhe was. 


Madam D.., who was every day 
alone with C.... at the farther end 
of her Appartment till 2 in the 
*Jorning , fancies none ſpealis 


& ber lutriegue, although her 


own Servants fat Railing and 
Cur ne, art lie in her Kirk. 
en? 9 Hie 


1 


og Fady att not bb: eſteettied 
Vere - Tint, that is - alofie 
with 4 Gefitlerndin z- while her 
Servants ſit up, and are Wh 


Fi i 1 
ing. ; 
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to exalt the Glory of Love; but 
in truth, no Books whatever on 


that abherk repreſent Amours, in 


a manner 


184 Ne ffectious on our 

a manner, more accept ionable, than 
| thoſe do. I would wiſh no bet- 
ter cure , for a man of Under- 
ſanding in Love, than to preſent. 
before him the ridiculous. Chara- 
_ Eters in Romances, even up to the 
Heroes of Antiquity. I can- 
not avoid being angry, When I 
read of ſuch Heroes as Pharamond 
and Orondates. And ſure our Age 
| hath a very depraved Palat, to be 
pleaſed at Plays. Where a Con- 
queror, that ſhould be fighting, 


is engaged in tender Dialogues 
with his Miſtreſs ;-- or ſome 
Savage being Jealous of his 
Wench , amuzeth his time a- 
Way, while the Enemy is at his 


Crupper. 


Mens complaiſanee, and Womens 
Vanities, are the ſubſtance of Ro- 


Ma nces. 


Thoſe ſort of Books ile hs 
| injurioul] y, 


——— —ä ᷣ ͤ— 
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wry 


n | injuriouſly, no leſs Hiſtory, than 
bs common Sence. I know no rea- 
— Jon why ſuch ſhould be ſuffered 
it to come abroad, that equally de- 


prave Nature it ſelf, and Hiſtory, 
and wherein Virtze is worle treat- 
ed than either. 


fent great Virtue , joined with 
great Paſſion; but as they handle 
the matter, one cannot find out, 
| either the Virtue, or that Paſſion ; 
$ they for the ſake of expreſſing fine 
> | things, confound both. And to 
o | 


E 
4 Moſt Romances aim to repre- 
e 
C 


create wonderful Events, they 

make Women, as much of the 
World as they are, perform Actions 
more Heroick than the greateſt 

Saints ever did. They give them 

a force of Acting in a perpetual ' 

_ Paſſion, which is not to be ob- 
tained without Faſting , and 
Prayer. One may juſtly affirm, 
that ſuch as ſtudy by theſe Mo- 
2 * dels, 
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NOme have no Religion, othiehk 


4 ſome, but underſtand nothing 
„ | of it: The former are but few, the 


0 others are innumerable. 


I there be any Men wholly de: 

* vod of Religion, they are ſuch 

= | as by violent Fafſion, or elſe by 
continual Pebauch, are made in- 

l © pable of Thinking, with ſuch 
Applicacior as would convince 
them of Religious Truths. It is 
no wonder, that a Man in Drink, 
ſhould do, fay, and think extra- 

vagantly: I Wonder as little, that 

a man always intoxicated with 
Ambition and Pleaſute, ſhould join 
in Extra vagancies, ſuch as theirs 
are, who own no Religion. 


The 
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188 Reflections on our 


The Count D... during all his 
Life, went for a real Atheiſt, but 
at his Death he owned his Reli- 


gion; the Drunken fit was over, 


and his Sences recovered their 
poſt. 85 


Ifever any perfon after a wick- 


ed Life, dyed ſedately and perſi- 
ſting in his Atheiſtical Opinions, 
it Was becauſe the Drunken fit 
laſted ſo long. It may be, that 
having been intoxicated with 


Pleaſure, he became at that time 


fox'd with a falſe Honour, not to 


give his own ſelf the Lye. Noth- 


ing is ſo ridiculous, as that pre- 


tended Honour ; it is juſt as if 
a Man ſhould Glory in being al- 
ways Drunk. ” 


Such Glory as Men fancy to 


themſelves, in profeſſing Atheiſin, 


bath no better ground, than the 
— honour 


o 
# 
* 


4 9 ö 


4 PF - ” h * ww a 
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honour of being thought wichaus 


Common Juſtice, and Honeſty. : 


The Principles of thoſe Virtues 
are ſhallower rooted in us, than 
the Principles of Religion. 


Some are by Nature knaves and 
injuit , but none are naturally A- 
theiſts. 


If a Man ſhould come to me, 


and fay, I have no Religion; I 


ſhall give him but ſmall Credit, 


when he ſays, he is no Kpave. 


his Heart, he will much eafter ſtifle 


there all manner of Virtue. 


The reaſon why Men fancy a 
ſort of credit, in profeſſing Athe- 
iſme, and that is a ſign of ſtrong 


Parts, is only a propenſity ſuch 


have, to admire every thing that 
launceth out beyond the Yulgar. 
' "a 


-FYO enen, 07 d. 


The more frequent it is, to haye 
Religion, the more extraordinary 
a Perſon ſeems, who profeſſet hto 


have none. One may, with as 


much reaſon, admire a Savage, 
and make a-mighty Wit of him, 
becauſe he expreſſeth himſelf aſter 
the Dictates of rude Nature; for 
= is not common, for Men to do 

O. | tan The n 


: 1 « 
vw 


Were I mad enough to admire 
a Man, that ſays, there is po Goa, 
why ſhould not I be fond of him 
who ſays, it is Lamful for a Man to 
cut his Fathers Throat? the ons 


doth not believe, and the o- 


ther doth not think like other 
Men; and admiring the one, I 
ſhould no leſs admire the other; 
and if I deteſt one, as cruel and 


unnatural, I ought alſo to abomi- 


nate the other, for his Irreligion. 


The reaſon why Men abomi- 
nate a Parricide, leſs than an A- 
22] | theiſt 


Common Fab . 151 
rheiſt is, becauſe they have wor 
that reaſon to wiſh their Fathers 
Dead, as they have, to  wHh 9980 

were no God. 11 

985 7 RE — | J. 
Carling, jumps with Metis 54 : 
ions like "Atheiſm; and they feel- 
ing a certain convenience from it, 
do the leſs deteſt it. And ſo it is 
in all other inſtances, 


wren irc is beriet to 


Men's Ends, they ſoon Brow. ac- 
"quainted with "EO | 


0 The create Suede in 
| Erabifying the Paſſions, is to ſhake 
Religion; and ſo alſo in 


[1 fhaking off Nec to gratifie 


; The Paſſions; when a man ventyres 
bh either of theſe Tracks, he advan- 
LR farther, than he is awar off, To 
pretend to any Morality, without 
Religion, or to Religion, without 
"NIE is a folly. 


—— 


There 


— 
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I knew a Lady, who from 


much Devotion, changed, and be- 


come an arrant Atheiſt. When 
ſhe was asked, why ſhe had aban- 


doned her Religion; ſhe had the 
face to anſwer, it was becauſe the 


had an Intriegue with V.. who 


was of good Sence and much E- 
ſeemed. 2 wn | 


The Gallant of that Character, 


did not by arguing pervert her, 
but he did it wholly by his Exam- 
ple. One cannot believe, that a 


man can paſs from actual Sin, to 


the holy Altar, and have any Re- 
ligion. If Atheiſme ever gains 
among Women, or the Common 
People, it is occaſioned wholly by 


the 


There are few, who lean upoi 
their own Judgmeats, in taking 
the part of being Atheiſts; but 
they reſt the whole matter upon 
others. e 24s, ee 


RET oO OR WI 


* 


Of. 
15 
{at 


the example of ſome impious 


Men. ' "Fas Þ ** 18 PEE 
, " 655 bs 5 


When Men openly _— A- 
theiline, the Prince ought to pu- 
niſh them as ſeverely ( at leaſt) 
as Duelliſts. The difficulty of 
Conviction, is the reaſon why ma- 
ny are let pals, tho they are re- 
puted Atheiſts. A mere Debau- 
Chee talks ſo like one of them, 
that one would think Atheiſme 
were but a Debauch. And far- 
ther than that, to be without Re- 
ligion is a task 1o hard, that it is 


not to be imagined, any one ever 


went {o far. ) 


It is difficult to puniſh Arheiſne: 
hen Debaucliry is let pals. | 


A poor. Bricndlefs Wretch , „ is 
often puniſh'd for an Atheiſt, Wu 
is only a Debauchec; and at the: 
lame * a Man of Quality and 

R rower 


' 
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Men are come oft a falſe conceit, 
which occaſioned; them to ftileiA- 
theiſts Men of ſtrong Parts z; tliat 
mode is well laid aſide, ſo that 
Religion is not out of Faſhien;: 
b +» bur yet we have reaſon to fear, 
that Religion is Profeſſed without 
much Thought, or Care to adh 
tand it. F A 


„bos of 2 Sect, almoſt ons 
accuſethole of oppoſite Sects,-rhat: 
they do not underſtarid: their Re- 
— te * 2 10 


— — 
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I That every day eminent _ 
learned Preachers, value them- 
ſelves above ſome others, upon 


o 
A — 
r 
— —— 


| in ſuch true ; but I cannot give 


an ACCCun: for what reafon they 
Oe 


> 1 
£ 
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15 3 an abrant. Atheiſt, is” 
repyired bur a Hebauchee. 217 


It is a . that in 17 Age 


better judgment in Religion, is 


PAR RN mz mc. Cc... 
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do ſo. It is a certain ſign that 
there are ſome Eminent, and 
Learned Preachers, that know lit 
tle of Religion. 0 


#: 


edis. 


-K har which makes Men jnbwy 
ſo little of their Religion, is, they" 
do not apply to the ſtudy of it, in 

good earneſt; ſome not at all, o- 
= with def ign 40 a to tortifi 
their Pre judices. 


| A Tanſeniſ Qudies St. Aae 
and finds him a Janſeniſt; another 
the contrary; they read not to 


| know his Mind, but to make him 


of their Party; we would not be 
of St. Auſtiz's Opinion, but would 
ave him of ours. 


Men are leſs ignorant of Pagen 
ples, than they are of Concluſions 
in Religion. All Men know well 
enough in the general, the ſacred 


Rules, but forget them, in the ap- 


ben to practiſe, as they ouglit. 
| K2 Blindneſs 


— I —— —— — 


1 w_ Rejie 07s on r 
V n 18 
5 as to 1 ma- 
ny times creates a Blind nels even 
as to Principles 


A Woman ſhall not . er 


Enemies, and being preſt, Fn 


ſay, ſhe is not obliged to do i it. 


In this reſpect, moſt Whiters: on 


Religious Subjects, have been a 


means more of Ignorance than of 
Inſtruction. I will not ſay whether 


the School diſtinctions have occa- | 


ſioned more Light or obſcurity. 


I know a man ſpent his whole 
Life in ſtudying Cæſuiſts, and ne- 
ver decided one Caſe of Conſci- 
ence right. I knew another, who 
never looks upon a Caſuiſt,and ſel- 
dom was in the wrong. 


A good Judgment, is better than 


all the Caſuiſts, and he that hath 15 


it, will be unprejudic'd, and ap- 
| plyiogy, 


be.) 

N * = mY a> 
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Common Failings. 1 97 


plying himſelf, ſhall intallibly at- 


tain the knowledge of His 1 
_ 2 


oy man without prejudice! in his 
Os inion, and Cortuprion in his 
Will, ſhall never want ſence en- 
ough to diſtinguiſh between true 
and. falſe : and When, Men, are 


- wildred in Religion, we dug not 
to alcribe it to want of Sence, but 
to Prejudice and Libertiniſme. | - 
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18. Pretenders 10 Santtity, 


TS a fine thing to preach ij 
Piety, but very few wou d 


rake to it, if in the exerciſe of it 
ſomewhat more than pure Piety, 


were not to be met with. 


Old Age, the Court, bad Hus 
bands, bad Friends, Adverſity, 


and Vain Glory, makes more pro- 
feſs Sanctity, than all the Prea- 


chers; but of theſe, vain Glory 


doth leaſt, few if any begin their 
Profeſſion from that motive only; 


there is ſome other deſign, but 


that ſhall make them Conti it. 


Many people would ſtart from 


their profeſſion, were they r not held 


cloſe to it by vain, Gtory. 


wy As 
* W 


1216 2 
There 


— — 


There is no better Sanctuary to 


be fouud againſt the changes 


which Age and Ill-fortune makes 
than Piety. 


When Men have loſt al that's. 
agreeable to them in the World, 
and ſo retire to a pious courle. of 


Life, it 1s done to cover, more 


A to repair the loſs. 


Pr ofeſſing Piety, often reſtores 


more than the loſs. Before C. 


ꝓrofeſſed Sanctity, ſhe. was cryed 


down only by ordinary Cits, but 


now {he hath acceſs to Ladys of 
| the, belt Quality, auch is reſpected. 
I Weiee her in D---'s Coach, Where 


the never was before; and ine is 

admitted to hold the Napkin to 
10 Erincefles, w when they miniſter to 
Peet Feng, 


wb. is ry common. thing for Per- 


_ raiſed. by Fortune, to look 


K. 4 aSKEW. 
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200 Ne ffections on our 


iskew upon their Relations, and to 


be aſhamed of their Families. And 
this ſort of pride takes more with 
the fam'd profeſſors of Sanctity , 


than with any other ſort of Peo. 
ple. C.... after her Converſion, 
would needs be called Madam, and 
and all her Relations were ſtran- 
Bor to her. Before this, {he was | 
ut Madamoiſelle, and uſed to go 
every year to her Uncles, a Shop- 
keeper in St, Denis ſtreet, to choſe 


( 

| 

| 

1 

K. and Queen; but now theſe Ci- : 


ty. Diverfions are too light for a 
pious Chriſtian to uſe ; and ſhe is 


invited only to Hoſpitals, and 
Meetings, and the Charity- h 
e 


Meetings, celebrated at Madam 


D--ſs of ..... Which in her opinion u 


are more Chriſtian- like; but ſhe en 
had not come there, were it to | c: 


meet only ſuch Cits as herſelf. 


This Quality is a. Conlolzrion | 
which Sanctity cannot decline; 
ſuch goodneſs pines to | et 


| when it falls only among the vul- p 


gar, 


2 
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"A gan, the Nobility et it Nei e 
th BrFAtEr Hſteem. brig” K = 24174 
Fo | „0 our time, the vrotifors: 1 
5n, Piety, find ways to practiſe all the 
nd | delicacies of the Prophane; they 
in- quit all gaiety, *ris true, and alfect 
„as the plaineſt Colours; all luſtre, 
go 28 well in Furniture, as Cloaths, 
op- | is:laid aſicdle; but yet their coſt 
ofs hall be as great; for the gray 
Ci. Cloth hall be as dear as if it Were 
4 Damasl or Broccade. 19 | 


Toba 


8 18 f © 1 | 
nd A pr ofeiſor of Sandtity, values 
ty-" pimloie upon keeping a nice and. 
am | cxquifite Table; and tho, in the 
ion way of intemperance, they do not 

{he exceed, yet in the way of Deli- 

to cacy, they do it very much. 

ſelf. 1 15149 ef 

ion It 1s common, after the King's 

ne; Tablet is ferved, to find the earli - 


ing, feſt green Peale at one of theſe | 
vul- f ofeſſors and once at Madam de 
gar, Wn 
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P.... I eat them before aha! Court 


| was ſerved. | 
| | Whatever giſt of Prages- these | 
=_ i of Sanctity may have, 
'' ture they ought to practiſe ir in 
. ſome private place; but they uſe 
| the prettieſt Roam, and that which 
they are moſt apt to ſhewin the 
[. whole tiouſe. They have ſmall 
188 Conſolation in Pray er, if the Pi- 


ures in the Room are of mean 
price. There is not one of them, 
who doth not thew her Cloſer, 
With as much. Eloquence, and Ob- 
fervation of every Picture there, 
as hie that ſhews * ＋ ebe 1 
e ood ag, aria] 
i S144 
It was a. pious Zeal, that Giſt | 
iotroduc'd. the Cuſtom of. {otting KF - 
[| | ut Cloſets, and Chappels, With. 1 
1 | Fentences out of Scripfare and the 
Fathers; but. now Vanity; and 
Izmpertinence have fan exceeded 
T tat Cuſtom, 


Fre,. 
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If one would make ſure, that 

a Religious Truth ſhall be accep- 
ited, let it be wrote in gold Cha- 
racters, or graved on a precious 


Stone. No Truth like that Which 


adorns a Cloſet: H one hath a 
rich Crucifix, they ſhew it as a 
Curioſity which coſt 200 Piſtols, 
little thinking all that while of our 
Saviour's Paſſion, e 


World treats Love and Friend- 
5 Men expect from their well - 
| God requires of ſuch as profeſs 


ers, to be hearty and true 


Piety, the ſame.. There are in 
the World many well-willers, and 


Friends, who are liberal only. in 


exterior offers of Service, and Al- 
ſiſtance; and there are many pro- 


the feſſors of Picty, who offer to God 


and 
ded 


1. 
4 
. 


bimlelf no better. Pre udice is in 
| Bit more 


204 Reflections on our 
| more hard: to conquer, than! in the! 
18 cauſe of Piety, +; Aoi& How 00. i | 
_—_ 
| Mr.  Speakwell, and. Mr. 8 
| well, are two Gentlemen of my! 
Ll, particular Acquaintance, the fore i 
ol | mer paſſetli for a godly, and the | 
bother for an honeſt Man; both.of II . 
| theſe have had grear Law- Suits, NN | 
| and net without Enemies: I Tra- 1 
if velled with them both, and have 
convers'd enough to know their | : 
|= ſeveral Characters and Genius. | t 
Fil 


ih The difference I found between 
the godly and the honeſt lan c 
| was this: the former Was always || c 
lf! tntolerably uncalie, about the ſuc : At 
Ceſſes of his Law. Suit, the other?“ If \ 
] 
r 


expreſt little concern about his. 

5 Mr. Speabwell could never-endure:r 

dis Enemies, but Mr. Meant l! i 
| 


cCCogtented himfelf in def piſing v 
them. The reputed godiy n J 
Ji could not bear common Inconve- |} a 
diences in his Jourgey; at the 
Ji Fit | Inns 


———— — ———— — 


Common Failings. 205 
Inns the Beds were unfit, the Meat 
not well Dreſt, but about the Re- 
koning his Wrangles and : Debates 
were' endleſs. But the reputed 
honeſt Man, contrary to him, was 


caſie under all, and made no noiſe 


about the Rekonings; in a word, 
Mr. Meanwell was eaſily ſerved in 
his Family, and all his Domeſticks 
loved him: But Speakwell in his, 
was always fretting and brawling, 

and could ſcarce keep a. Serre | 
two days. | 8 5 


FF raveled alſo with two Ladies, 5 
one was a young Marquiſe ofoußʒ 
of the  bett Families in France,; 
the other was about 50, a Judges 
Widow, who would alſo be called 
dune cho her Family was 


indifferent, yet, being Rich, — | 
vanity,and the complacency of her 
Friends, had made her a Marquriy,” A 
ane en Was eee lo RES. 


* 1 ; 
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who engaged me in the Journey, 


We paſſed through the Coun- 


ann, 


Husband were Governour ; all the | 


Attendance , and Treats, of. the | 


Country, was to her: the old 


Marqueſs was there only as a. 
Friend, yet they were careful to 


intereſt her in all the Reſpects de- 
ſigned to the other. When we 

lighted from the Coach, at the fir ſt 
Town we came to, it being Sum- 


mer, the young Marquiſe was in- 

vited to take a Walk; the elder, | 
with a Vizage of Authoriry, laid, 
ſhe thought it was better to go to. | 


Church and hear Evening Prayer; 
the other reply'd, you may go while 
walk; This anſwer diſguſted the | 


her. 


— a ney — — — — 
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| her. This fit of Devotion ſeemed ill 
tim'd, but I was too complaiſaat to 
0 refuſe, when it. was allo to hear 
Evening Prayers. So I went with 
her, and all the way as we went, ſne 
vented her Spleen againſt the 
young Marquiſe, — me a hun- 
- dred malicious Stories of her, not | 
ſparing her Virtue. I thought it 
odq; that a Lady ſo full of Zeal, 
in the way to Church, inould be 
la. tarrendred up to Rail ing. | 


Jt Prayers ſhe behaved: herſelf | 
ben enough, which done, we 
return'd, and found the youtg 
Marquile Walking in a Garden; 
and before that Diverſion was o- 
ver, I had means of converfing. 
Wiel her, and gave her occaſion to. 
ſake of the Ade Marquiſe; but 

ſhe ſaid nothing of her but what 
Was well and clear of all Reffection. 
Then, thought I, the Lady that 
choſe: "RE belore e going to 


Church 
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Church, hath more of Worth in 
her, than the Ade N going to 
Church. FITFES, A1 3 20 
2 Aae 27 wt 
I had 1 occaſion, during 
the Journey, to make the like judg- 
ment of them. The younger; 

- who made no profeſſion of Piety, 
did not conſume above half an. 
hour at her Toilet, and wWwas gal- 
ways the firſt ready to walk into 
the Coach; the other ſpent at leaſt 
three ours, and always made us 
wait. The profeſfor painted red.; 2 
the other not the leaſt tinct: the 
8 muſt have a warm ſup 
or her Breakfaſt a-bed-; the other 

not ſo much as thought of eatin 
in a morning; and ſhe decline 
all Harangues of Reſpect and Ho- 
nour, tho ſhe was a Commandreſs 
in the Country; but the” elder, 
who was a mere Stranger, did not 
only go forward to meet them, 
hut often complained ſhe had, not. 4 
enough. . 


* 
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r this is not at the rate Led: 
World judgeth ; for the younger 
is accounted a Lady of the times, 


and che other i is 8 FF 
ted Pious, | 


All theſe Failings which orofe 10 
ſors of Piety are addicted to, pro- 
ceed more from the nature of their 
Unckerſtandings, than of their 
Wills, and we are not to conclude 
all of them Wicked; for the grea- 
ter part are only cheated, but it 


is very difficult to ſer them right. 


I believe it is impoſſible to per- 
ſwade X.. to ſell his Coach and 

Pictures, and to have no itch after 
Commands, to viſit his Relations, 


and not to My his Children to 


—— TE ——_— eee ͤK—— 2 
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f 1 muſt fay, \ which of. theſe | 
two Marquiſes were the more Pi- 
ous, I muſt infallibly pronounce 


— 


1 


regret at their paſt 
ſures; t 
which is but change of Humour; 


them, 
more to gain repoſe, and indulge 


w e W honelt Nien. 8 fl 


=, 


"Moſt of theſe pretenders, ak * 
pirofeſſion of Piety without conſi- 


dering, or being informed what it 
is. They are the ſame as they 


were, only the profeſſion furniſh- | 
eth new-names for old Vices, and 
Paſſions ; they account Repen- 
COMMON reiners or 
youth and plea- 


tance only 


call that Converſion 


they perſwade. themſelves , that 


they hate the World moltpioully, 
When it is only a ſecret Envy, be- 


cauſe the World hath. jk Hat 
they affect Retiredment, 


themſelves, than to ſerve God: 


they flatter themſelves that they 


{ubmit 


; 
13 K Y 


nour fiom tak 
were ridiculous for a Gentleman 
to, decline the Army, becauſe ma- 


ee a er er NR —_— — — 
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5 ſubmit to the Will, of Heaven, 


hile they are addicted only to 


i thee own Wills they have a great 


in Mortification, but then it 


ö be of their own cho 


In a word, they mean by , : 


{ing much lels the. 119 70 their 
Ek Wills, than they do the 


king a Tr atle of Sanctity. * 


But theſe falſe Profeſſors cs 


1 to avert any Ferſon of goad 
Sence, from the exerciſe 


Pie 43 


true 
No more than falſe Braves 


Thould diſcourage any man of He- 
up Arms, It 


| baſe Soldiers are there. 80 


were it ridiculous for a Chriſtian, 


ro decline Fiery, becauſe many 
Kay xrofeſs ir. And here it muſt 
be ekkgeg, that what is ſaid a- 
gainſt the falle, extends not to 
eh true Je Piet, being levelled on- 


ly 
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ly againſt croſs - grained "Under- 
ftandings, and obdurate Minds. 


Nor do we approve the liberty 8 8. 


ken in Common: Playhouſes, 


reprefent on the Stage fuch falſe 13 


Profeſſors. It is not the Repre- 
ſentation which makes the objget 
"miſchievous, but the place Were 
it is expoſed. 0 98341 7 


From the Chaser and Na- 
ture of the Theatre, we may re- 
Fre the Queſtion often put; « | 
t Lamful to ſee Plays? Do hut re- 


flect, that the Theatre With its 


appendages, certainly creates or 
revives in us, thoſe very Paſſions 
which the Gofpel 9 us 
to mortifie and repreſs, The 
caſe is eaſie to determine: We 
meet at the Playhouſes a venom, 
which ftifles even thoſe very Vir- 
tues which are even: there Fm 
_ mended un 321136 0047198 


wa * 
4 > > ig 3 


i Men 


N One but God himſelf c can tet}, 
1 VN whether a man have true 


S 


8 Or not. 


Al the marks of Virtue are E- 
quivocal; they ſhall ſerve to make 


| 4 man paſs for one of true Virtue, 
Without his having, in cru” one 


W of it. 5 


2 * 4 ö 


No man ought to eſteem even 


himlelf Virtuous, until he can in 
the exerciſe. of it, forget all that 
Men N "By or thiok of him. A 
Hon * 

A man with al his Virtues, can 
ſures purifie his mind, from re- 


flecting on other peoples Cenſures; 
and 


— —— 


b LA 4 rg -£ N 2 TON . OR OZ. 
: and for that reaſon, whatever our 


virtue is, we ek 
but little. {lod h 


Actions that ſeem moſt He- fe 
roick, are found ordinarily to have tt 
the Jeaft of Virtue in them. Men 4 
are drawn. into great Actions by fe 

MW kind of luſtre that attends t. 
them. 


young, Lady, n ſets 1 Ii 
Hart“ on the Splendor. of all ſhe f 


does, when, aft is a Nun profeſs'd, if 
is ſufficiently paid for her renoun- || 1 
-cing the World. All her compa- 1 
ny agree to feed her Vanity, eſpe- b 
cially the Nuns that Dreſs her. | 1 
And g 5 Relations at parting, ſay. || { 
nothing to her leſs, than that ſhe. || 
doth a moſt heroick Action. But a 
after ſhe is uſed to thoſe Flatteries, 10 
or ceaſeth to heed them, ſhe will, E 
4 

( 


if ſhe have not a real Call, repent 
this heroick Action, that ⁰ puft 
her. 

| I 
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211 a beer ah there a are bel 
holy Calls, and fincere Minds, 
which determines ſome to be pro- 
fed, who doit with a pure Vir- 
tue, and true Motive; but Fam” 
ab Woll ſatisfied that leſs Virtue” 
ſerves to renounce thlie- World, 
than to n in ſo doing. 


. 
1 
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Nothing better diſcovers, the 


little Virtue which in truth is to be. 
found among Men, than to ob- 


ſerve, that Men of the moſt au- 


ſtere Virrue, think it neceſſary 
ſometime, to unbend themſelves, 


by uſing prophane Diverſions, ſome 
relaxation of Mind may be neceſ- 
{xry, but inſtead of that, they of- 


ten relate their very Profeſſions , 


and Virtue it ſelf. What would 
one think to ſee one of Molier s 


Plays acted 71 diſguiſed Fryars in 
J cannot ſay it is 


4 NI onaſtery 


Cmnaß der it is, at the leaſt, a 
ſign 


Fat Ag. * i 


1 8 
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and it is only becauſe he hath had 


rage to act any thing that is ill. 


1:0 e/TECEFONS: ON OUT: 


© tC 


ſign they hanker after the World 
which Rep have renoungid; 


tb. 
x 4 * * 


No man can n anſwer to ne ; 
that he is a virtuous Perſon, un- 
til he have the Teſtimony of his 


own Conſcience for it. And even 


that ſometimes is doubtful; for: 


; Conſcience will wink and fatter 


it ſelf. 


Men often miltake, that 21 


is Humour, or (indeed) Vice, for 


the Teſtimony of a good Conſei- 
ence. A lazy and unactive Hu- 


mour, keeps Men out of many 
Irregularities Which require acti- 
N and Särge | 


It is now a a while, ſince 
Men have thought one (I well 
know). to be a virtuous Perſon ; 


neirher wit to contrive, nor cou- | 


Common e 4 21 7 
25 lob another, hs belt 
moſt lazy and inſenſible Creature, 


would not ſeek a revenge, tho it 
were no fin ſo to do. 1 


1 knew another; who was ac 
| ciſed of a Crime whereofhe was 


innocent, and yet paſſed as guilty, 
He let himſelf" be condemned, as 
being a quicker diſpatch chan 2 


tedious defence; the length and 
difficulty he foreſaw would hap- 


pen, upon a juſtification, diſcou- 


raged him; ſo that he had no 
heart to undlertatte it; but choſe 


rather to loſe his Reputation and 
be Fined, than have the trouble 


of attending the Judges, and ma- 
king his innocence appear. 


A right virtuous Man, is one 
Who knows wherein tr os Virtue 
conſiſts, and doth in good earneſt 
labour to hold to it. He ſhall 


L . 


— — 
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not 3 that; and 33 


progreſs he makes in the way of 
Virtue, ſome ſcape ſhall remain 
for farther advances. And the 


- truth is, a man of real Virtue, 8 


one aides thinks he is not, but tain 
would be ſuch. 9 bt 


There are many who would not 
be taken for Devout Perſons, others 


who care not to be thought Vir- 


tuous, but there are none, who, 
would not be thought Honett : 

And to ſpeak ſtrictly, none thus 
diſpoſed, are either Fious, Virtu- 


ous, or Hone For whoever, 
lays honeſt, or pious, includes 


virtuous; and ſo tar as a man is 
either, {0 far he is all the three. 


A virtuous Man 1s piou Us, be- | 
caule the firſt point of virtue is to 
Honour oY He mult be honeſt, 
becauſe the ſecond point is 10 PRA 


his Neigkbour, A pious Man is 
defined 


Ve 
15 


ed 
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defined one who honours God; 
and an honeſt Man, one who. 
loves his Neighbour ; and a vir- 
tuous Man doth both. Inſtead of 
alcribing, as Men ordinarily do, 
more to Piety than ro Virtue, I 


hold otherwiſe, that by ſaying a 
virtuous Man, more is underſtood, 
than by ſaying, pious Man. If 
the latter have any preminence, 
it only in outward ſhew, and 


grimace. 


Modeſt Behaviour is a Virtue; 


therefore a virtuous Man is whol- 


ly careleſs of out ward Shews, but 
he doth it not affectedly, becaule 


| all affectation is a fault. 


It may be ſaid, judging after 
the common ulage of the World, 
that a pious Man ( if I may uſe 
the expreſſion) is a virtuous Man 
dreſt Alamode; and a virtuous 


1.2 Man 
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Man i is 2 pious Man, without a- 
ny Drels at all. a Off 


Men are not valued by qhivie 
Dreſs; and let pious, virtuous, 
and honeſt Men, apart, ſet whit 
value they pleaſe upon themſelves, 


in Chriſtianity, they all three are f 


but one and the ſame. 


And if i it be a miltake, to ly a 


man is pious or honeſt, it is no Tels 
10 to ſay he is virtuous. . 


GE 


There is one, Kuben to many 1 


of us, who palleth every Where! 
for a virtuous Man; and it is, 


becauſe out of a Principle of Con- 


ſcience he declined a great Office 


in the Government. In that, its 


plain, he was virtuous ; but hegt 
hath not paid his Debts ; he rakes 
no care of his Family ; CF cannot 
lay ſuch a man is Virtuous, The 
tis truc, takes virtue td 

5 mov 


- World, 
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inſtances of it. 


Chaſtity alone is often ſiGenr 


to denominate a man virtuous. If 


a man be a Defamer, corrupt 
Magiſtrate, bad Father, worſe 
Ha Cc. yet if he keeps his 
Church, and gives no Scandal, 
. he ſhall pal; for a man of Virtue. 
Some blame St. Alexis, for leaving 
his Wife: if he had not done it 
25 Divine Inſpiration, he had 
ed like one wicked, and bende 
himſelf. 


ben know a Convent into which 
a man of the Gown retired, and 
went for the moſt pious Man in 
the World. When J heard it and 


„Was informed of the true Motive, 
I doubted much of his Virtue. He 


left his Wife, who is till living, 
and without her conſent, he gave 
the Convent that Eſtate which 
belonged 


LE 3 


— Cer rn rs one ner 
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move only from ſome particular 
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belonged to his Children, and 


Man. | 


forc'd them all to become profeſsd. 
Surely this was not a virtuous | 


It is not enough to Characteriſe 


a man Virtuous, that he hath ſome 


Virtues, unleſs they are ſuch as 
God requires of every Man, in the 
ſtation wherein he hath placed 
— 7-| 


The virtues proper to a Father 
who hath a Family under his | 
charge, ſeem ordinary; but thoſe | 
of a Monk heroick : And Men let | 
go ſuch common Virtues, to catch | 
at ſuch as are accounted Heroick. | 
And ſo the Father of the Family | 
muſt needs leave all his worldly | 


Concerns, and turn Monk; he 


is far from being a virtuous Per- 
fon. e : | 


; * * 
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The e of tene Vir ces, 


enge geth Men to court them; and 


for that reaſon, virtues are ſome- 


times in, and at others time out of 
| Faſhion; for they 
lame laſtre in all times. The 
chief Devotion of our Forefathers 
Were Pilgrimages, but that mode 
is out of date, and now retir- 


have not the 


ment is all the faſhion; and moſt 
people incline that way : former- 


ly Men would ſay, that all who 
went on Pilgrimages were virtuous 
Men: But now there is no ſign of 


Virtue like retiring from the 


World. 


There is much virtue, in for- 


bearing to practiſe ſome Virtues. 


Hie that confines himſelf to the 


practice of ſuch Virtues as hit his 
Fortunes, how obſcure foever he 
be, is a much better Man, than 

L 4 he 
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he who will joyn the virtues pro- 
per for other Men's Hertudes, to 
eko bis. ene eg at 
1405 3613 
aa vain. 5, Glory aft . 
no more be ſated, than that of 
Learning. When a man pretends 
to Knowledge, he muſt know. all 
things. So one that pretends to 
Virtue, thinks that there is none 
of Which he is not to have a 


Mare. 


It hath pleaſed God to ſet all 
Men within certain limits, and 
ordinarily the greateſt a man. can 
acquire, lies within that circle to 
which God hath confined him. 


ot God hath preſcribed to ſome a 
Cloyſter, to others a Family, as 
the ſphere of their Virtues; if ei- 


ther goeth out, he is in danger to 
be Wildered. 


Moſt 


oft © 


tliought of. Whether Vanity o 


common Fatlings. 22 5 
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Moſt Mien, Wo Were 3 
in Religious Charges, imploy 
themſelves in making Reforms R 

„which their predeceſſors” bene 


3 


Zeal eats theſe Men, 1 do not 
derermine. 5 
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afl les deſerve, than that of ho- 


bea man in the World 
rigorouſſy); Whomay; juſtly e a 
that Character. 


Tradeſmen >. 
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Here is no Charadir wh ich 
Men acquire, more eaſie, 


neſt Men. Ir is doubt ful if there 
Judging h 


To. be honeſt, N 
includes all Duty, and I have not 
known any * to chat mae. 


All agree, a wrong dove: can- 
not be an honeſt Man, and yet 
C. ... paſſeth for the honeſteſt 
| Man in all the Court, altho he 
lives as he doth, at the coſt of 
whom he never 


| 


* or} * N * 1 
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Should J ſay, that L.., a man 

- 6 well benefic'd as he is, were 
not an honeſt Man, I ſhould be 
cenſured by all; and yet this Man 

hath no leſs than 4 Abbeys, which 

he lets run all to Ruin. for Want 


.. iff due Berne, 10 0 

5 ö 4 13 21 85 23 

. WhO ever yet 1 ja - 
e | Cas the young e was no honeſt: , |f 


Man? * and after all, he ſuffer'd 
n | _himfeIf to be horribly Prejudic'd : Ii 
Y againſt . Ceſar, and of that could | 


x | never free, himſelf: I know ſe- 
* veral Cato's in our time, who have l| 
| their Enmities and Prejudices, and 1 
on that account only contrived. ff 
x that; \... loſt her FAY Re tad Ii 
t 1 | | 
GS : \ Bi, 3 not own his Rel 1 
f- | tions, being aſhamed of his Fa-.-- || 
r | mily; he was no honeſt. man. || 
1 ENI 9 | 
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4 4 Veatved F. Wim thin- 
king to make an Intereſt, asked 
His advice, and fo was drawn in- 
to « GE 577770 Was net 
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-\Diagoncs with his Lanthorn , 
Tad not find a Man. I fear, we 
With a world of mw Sos could 
"Karee indo one honeſt. 5 if 


FT berg is: no hatieſ "FEY but 


de that is truly Virtuous, or at 


leaſt, the honeft Man, who is Vir- 
tuous, hath more of honeſty than. 
any other... 1 P37 Dem 


Of all diſhoneſt Perſons, Prieſts 
and Monks, when, 1o „ are the 


Worſt. e e dg 


Honeſty! is a title which all Men 
1 Ke on their Friends; a man 
1 cage viſits, deals with, or is 

1511011 on obliged 


obliged by another, 1 2 without 
more ide XN: latter is his ho- 
neſt Man. as JSM, 0 gn an 
HI WSI eg G bag Sig ai; 
{1>:There is not 4har knave, Wh. 
is not ſomebodys honeſt Man. 


I Was latel y in Company 8 
Nr. D.. . . was. ſpoke 0 as I 
thought him a very ill Man and 
the next day I was ſurpriaed with 


the news, that he was made ——, 


and to find alſo, that my Authors 
accounted him the honeſteſt Man 


upon Earth. Which of theſe 
"ſhoald one believe? | ur bot 


had reaſon. Hu fok- 


: lx is enough to acquit a man in 
ſdme Duties, to have a bare re- 


Puts of being an honeſt Man. 


ad 


It 1 is one of- the © teateſt Infeli- 
cities, in human Affairs, that Men 
are. f 10 eaſie to confer the title off 

_ honeſt 
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honeſt Man. While it is not re- 
fuſed to any, every one : will _ 3 
| hedeſerves'? ts eee eg 


8 113 
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can fay of a man, he i Honest, 
that man will conclude, every one 


ought to account him the ſame. 
Men look on them Who accuſethem 
Of Want of Honeſty, as Enemies, 


and ſtrait appeal to others. No 
man hath dealt diſhoneſtly with | 
every man; and for that reaſon,” | 
all fancy they have witneſſes rea- 
dy to prove them honeſt, which | 
makes them not ſollicitous to be 


effectually lo. | 


Thoſe Men who are effectual- 


ly Honeſt, are ſo to all mankin 
1 f'\ N + 07 


As Raine 5 abuſe the Pro- 
feſſion of Piety, ſo others abule N 
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Some are apt to account Men 


pious, if they have but a holy 


Grimace; and they call a man 

Honeſt, who hath only the out- 
ward Shew, and a way of Flat- 
tering agreeably. 12 


One man loves to ſcatter his 
Money, and treats moſt munifi- 
cently, he is ſurely an honeſt 
Man. ; 


K ä ˙ . 


Another hath a good Humour, 
and is pleaſant in Company; 


there's alſo an honeſt Man. 


It is well known, [BY Soy 
ipent great ſums of Money that 
Was not his own-; and being made 
to account, it was found 1o vaſt 
a Sum, that even his Friends 
blamed his ill management : but. 
yet Men continued to ſtyle him 

honeſt, Man. For while he "_ : 
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the management of the Publick 


Vs, ed every one; 
BY forget that his profuſion was 
0 


doing. The manner of his 


_ committing, faults, occaſioned 
Men to excuſe them. 
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LL Men may know the 
Voice of their own Con- 


Kees, the lan nguage of which 


is, of all kinds of utterance, moſt 


intelligible; and yet many 
ceive it not, buc more make their 


Sonſeiences ſay only what plea- 


ſeth them. I 2 {ure when C.... 
pleaded the Cauſe of D... . he 
never liſtned to his Conſcience ; 
and I am as ſure, B. . inſpired 
her own Conſcience, when un- 
der the Profeſſion of Piety, ſhe 
thought herſelf obliged to. become 
the accuſer of S. .. for failings, 
which nothing but Gal had 
imputed to him. 


1 can 


| | 
| K 
[ 

' 


7 


I cannot but ſmile as often as 

I hear E.. . that wicked Judge, 
anſwer Suitors, that he muſt act 
according to the Dictates of his Con... 
ſcience. It had taken better with 


me, if he had ſaid, he would do nothing 
that his Conſcience dictated; for he 
had one ſo ſeared by injuſtice, 
that it was not like to dictate ought 
better. After he had ſentenced 
away the Reputation of S. 
He declared that he ated Conſcin- - 


; There are ſome whole Conſei- - 
ences are pliant to all their pur- 
poſes, and others with whom it 
15 Refractory, ſome Ladies of Plea- 
ſure have always need of heir 
Confeſſor. If they could not be 
confeſsd, they would not conti- 
nue ſo wicked, and are not at all 
Reformed by ſo doing: they ſeek 


unge 


Jy not to eaſe their Conſcieaces, but 
as to give them a Sop, to prevent 


ige, theit Barking. This blindneſs is 


unaccountable, and yet nothing 
more common than ir is. Moſt 
ſcrupelous Profeſſors are of this 


ences a Trav ellers Bait, but their 

Repentances are neither full, nor 
When Men have not ſtrength 
ge, to bear the reality of Repentanoe, 
they content themſelves with the 
image or form of it. 


=__” 

* 

* 
1 
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* Sacrament. At Holy Thurſday the 


Marquis of D..... takes his jeave 


of her; and upon Lom. Sunday re- 
ſumes his Viſits. This is her Cu- 
Jſtom, and ſhe cannot help it. If 


, the Marquis would not allow her 
his ſhadow of Repentance, he 
N would 


all = 


ek. WM 5951420 8 
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nature, they give their Conſci- 


| am Goes 
„ every year about Exftyr retires , 
g and fails not to receive the Holy 


* 3 1 305 
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i would run a great riſque of her 

| hymen. in # own earneſ. 2 

1 Gel Se 217 baam ſ 
= ark One wound think „that after 4 
lt "the rate Men live all 'the ved, 
ll there were not a ſcore Perſons'of EE 
| Quality in the Nation, fit to keep || 4 


Wl Eaſter as they ought ; and yet e- 
| very one keeps it. But after all, 
Wl St. Germanes Fair is no leſs fre 
* the Playhouſes no leſs 
| filled; Law-Suits no lefs raging ; | 
Gaming no leſs obſtinate; nd 
Lewdneſs no lefs Vniverkat. AlN 
. jogg on in their way, till the ho· 
ly Week comes, and then, howe- -- 
ver ill ſpent the year hath been, 
they think of Receiving. Either 
the Penitents abuſe the Confeſſor, 
or they the Penitents ; but II 
believe the Penitents are more 
deceived, than guilty of dedei- -- 


| | ns *} 5499 {obs 
APenitent 
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her A e that we a 2 
aſſures his Confefsor, he will a- 
mend his Life, may deceive him; 
frer bot the Confeſſor deceives his Pe- 
ar, nitent yet more, if after that he 


3007 boot bim with 6 Ph he 


te- "Ba F 
all, 1 is Tf: Confeſſors, 3s oe. 
re never mer but upon account of 


leſs - Confeſſion, there would be no de- 
g; ceit thereupon. 1 wonder not 
nd that L... never reformed his Ta- 


All ble, having often met his Confeſe 
no- n thereiat Dinner. 


en, Bring that moſt mild, and the 
ler bol ſevere Confeſlors to the lame 


dr, , dight, and they are one and the 
! IN { fame. ; L. . famous for refuſing 


e 1Abſolutions, gave it to the only 


ei- -: Perſon: whom he ought to have 
3 


with them, only to acquire a Re- 


* 


0 
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Quality, of all things, is the 
greateſt ſweetner of a Conſeſſor; 
they are afraid to ſpeak truth to 
great Men, altho ſuch come an 
purpeſe to hear it. A man muſt 
be wonderful Good, and bent up- 
on maintaining his Repute of ſe- 
verity, if he uſeth ſo much with 
great Men as they deſer ve. 
It is a cruel piece of vain Glo- 
ry, to {eek a Reputation of a good 
Man, at the coſt of a Sinner; but 
it is an impious one, to be ſevere 


0 1 
1988 


putation. | 


If Abſolution were neceſſary 
only to Amendment of Life, no 


Sinner would fail. For there are 


more who give than it refuſe. 
R.. . . . refuſed Abſolution, and 
P. . . . . out of ſpight to him, 


gave it. 


There 


e | 1 . y 22 8 * - E. * 
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There are few Men ſo uncivil, 

to kecpian account of Abſolutions 
2 anted, or denyed them, out of 
Wilfulneſs; but it is amazing, that 
any Confeſſor ſhould be ſo ſtupid, 
to do cirher on ſuch an account. 


Thoſe Teachers who violate 


Duty, either in the way of Seve». 


rity, or of Conceſſion, are equally 


| unprofitable to Sinners, but the 


# 


{cyere: gain molt Reputation. 


No Perſons uphold ſevere Opi- 
nions. in the World, more than 
ſuch as will not reform their 
Lives. It is ſtrangely raviſhing 
in Confeſſions, to contemplate a 


rigou . 5 fuch as ſurmount our 


_ 'Fhere cannot be too much ri- 
gour in Confeſſions, except ſuch 
only as moves from the Humour 


or Wilfulneſs of the Confeſſor. 
All ſeverity is good, and indeed 
neceſtary. I may ſay of a Con- 


of a Preacher: 
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felſor, as an Author of ours ſays 


When he is real, he is moſt ſevere; 


_ 2 Goſpel Life is ever moſt a Kere. 


In Paris every month there is 
a Shew, the moſt unaccountable 


of any to be found in Chriſten- 


dom. Some Ladies of Quality, 
have formed a Society for meet- 


ing at each others Houſes, to col - 


lect for Poor, that are modeſt and 
Priſoners. She whoſe turn it is 
to have this good Work at her 
Houſe, buſtles about and invites 
ſuch as are thought beſt qualified. 
The Ceremony begins wuh a 
ſtately Dinner, at which the Prea- 
cher is not wanted; the Service 


ot was ere 
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Jeed 


on- 
ſays 


ere; 
ere, 


”” iS 
able 
ten- 
ity, 
eet- 
col- 


and 


it 18 
her 
ites 
lied. 
= 
rea- 
Vice 
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Afﬀer Dinner "the Company r 
| richly furniſſt: And there 


eſt Habits, are received. 


tentive, his 
ort; and then ſome Alms are 
Collected: How liberal they are 
IT know not, 
Company is much Edified by a 
Sermon preached in poſt-haſt, to 
an Aſſembly little better than Pro- 
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110 the height of Delivery. 


tires to a Withdrawing - Room: 


Viſits of all comers, in their rich- 
The 
Court and Street are cram'd with 
Coaches; and many one that ſees 
this'goodly Aſſembly, would con- 
clude it was a Ball. The Prea- 
cher comes in and makes an Ex- 
hortation againſt Luxury and Su- 
perfluiry, 'altho he had his ſhare 
of it. All the Company are at- 
preachment being 


nor whether the 


phane. The truth is, the Lady 
Regnant, by tlie oſtentation of ſo 
much rich F urniture, doth her- 
{elf che 2 of declaring: how 

M much 
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much ſhe deen ing wrongfully from 
the poor, for whole fake ſhe cau- 
ſed this very Preachment to be 
made. When I fiad the Sermon 
hath ſo good efiect, that after it Iſe 
is done, every one preſent ſhall jr 
ſend away all ſuperfluous Orna- I pe 
ments and Furniture, to the Poor. 
4 ſhall think theſe eee a 
moſt ions Inſtitution. C 


Tha: Was A mana, in whoſe Ita 
hands à mild Caſuiſt found ar leaſt ce 
Ten Theuſand Crowns belong- ft! 
ing to the Poor, and he thought as 
A pts chariabl, in giving | 


= $| 


1 +4 


Veith FG is a great Almes- 
giver,: Bit is alld a greater Dub- 
ror to the Poor. The late Duchels 
_ Of , With, much oft rentation, di- 
ſtributed : Haſtel- dies, a bag of 
ooo ranks „and at the ſame time 
Lone] turee — BO, leſs the Pocrs 
9 


0 


ofe 
alt 


ag. 
ght 


ing 
thought the fitteſt to beg 
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Money than the other, to Haſtel 
11 WOO! _ uſed to mn 


1 bd: Lacemen;are 
ſeldom paid but- with mony in» 


juſtly detained from Servants and 


_ P . 


my 


The 1 of Rerſons! to 3 in 


Churches and Pariſhes: for the 
Poor, ſheweth how little care is 
taken that charity ſhould be ſin- 
Icere and chriſtian. - 


They apply 
the ſame forces to bring in Alms, 
as are uſed to attack Innocence 
and Virtue; the youngeſt and 
moſt apt to inſpire Love, are 
for 
f aud the beſt people ſend 
nem. A Lady of 3 and 
profeſſor of rain 5 lately would 


hot let her Daughter ch becauſe 


ſhe was not well dreſs'd 


„nor r hand- 
om en TO | 


_- 
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I doubt the Poor have ſmall ! 

comfort by theſe fort of Alms; ” 
ll bur ſure I am, neither Beggars nor 8 
ll! Giveis have them much in their 4 
it a 


thoughts. 


It is a ſtrange Extravagance, 
it to invite Charity, by hanging out b 


Beauty and Luxury for Signs. « 
1 Stupidity of Conſcience, is in h 


nothing more ſpread thau in Ha- t 
1 tred, L... will not endure the © 
iight of herown Daughter, or af h 

Y ny Relation, and yet Communi d 

O 
v 


. cated all the eight days of Eaſterf 
1 The Monk D., each day exer{f 


| ciſed on himſelf a bloody Diſcipling © 
1 And at the ſame time fomented: 8 
1 conſpiracy of the whole Society t! 

| it againſt their lawful Superiour ſ] 
ul. And Madam. . who goes 1 8 
i moſt Churches in Paris, paſſin 15 

N by the Church of St. ---- * : 
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nal lier Coach Curtains, that ſhe may 
ns; not ſee ſo much as the Porch of it. 
nor She was not at that Pariſh in all 
heir Lent, becauſe the Preacher was of 

I an Order ſhe hated. 6 


ce, . There is really little difference 
out between thoſe who juſtifie their 
ill doing, and thoſe that own what 
they do to be ill. In my opinion, 
he that owns his Sins and never 
thinks of Repentance, is farther 
out of the way of Salvation; than 
he who - blindly thinks he hath 
done nothing ill, to be repented 
| of, Hence we may infer the guilt 
| we contract by deferring Repen- 
tance. F.. .. trembles at all the 
Sermons ſhe hears, and engageth 
that after one twenty years more, 
ſhe will alter her courſe of Life. 
She is now 6o, and yet nothing 
is done; ſhe defers it to her old 
Age, and from thence to the 
day of her death, its to be fea- 
M 3 "a 
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red ſhe n die worſe: than. her 
word. 


lone conſiders what Men lay, 
and think, it will be found, that 
Men have no hopes ſtronger than 
thoſe of their Salvation; and yet 
they apply leſs to obtain Salvation 


ws... — hopes of Salvation, are 
— a ſort ſo air 

that no man thinks fit to 
bene b. 


as he doth with regard to others. 


ved. 


All agree that ſomewhat is ne- 
95 to be done, i in order to Sal- 
vation; but *cis difficult to bring 


greed, to do it. 


{ 
boa 


than any other thing they hope | 

ent from all other 
imſelt with regard to them, 

Men ſmile at any one, Who takes 


no more pains to get a good Place, 
than 4 5 to be Pn = 2 


them to an agreement, what that 
is; and more difficult, when, a- 
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Of all our Saviours Denuncia- 


tions, Men are leaſt convinc'd of 


this; few ſball enter into Salvation, 


and yet none are more convin- 
eing; if our Saviour had omitted 
this, each man, through his own 
carriage, might diſcern manifeſt 
proofs of this terrible Truth. 


There are not many who enter 
upon the proceſs of their Salva- 
tion, and of ' thoſe, not a few are 


When we do advance fo as to 


enter upon the ways of eternal 


Health, how hard is it to deveſt 


our ſelves of Vanity ? we would 


go forward, but with a fort of 
preeminence, and ſo leave the di- 
rect road, for By-paths. But of 
them, ſuch as Vanity points to, 
never lead to the Journeys end; 
Salvation. B. .. began welt, 
mw M4. {carce. 
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ſcarce ever pray'd but in our Sa- 


viours Form, at leaſt her Prayers 
were built upon that. She uſed 


herſelf to meditate only on her 
Sins, and the amendment of her 


Life. She went conſtantly to her 


Pariſh-Church, and was content 
with the direction of one good 
Monk, or the Pariſh-Prieſt, whom 


God had appointed to be her Pa- 


ſtor. She was conſtant in Alms- 
Deeds, and often viſited the Poor. 


In other reſpects retired, imploy- 
ing herſelf in the Cares of her Fa- 


mily. And thus ſhe advanced 
towards Heaven. But now of late 
ſome have ſhewed her ways more 
Spiritually ſublime, and ſhe will 
need move in them, altho ſhe hath 


no Call that way. And now ſhe 


hath at leaſt 3o Volums of vari- 


aus Prayers, and cannot conform 


to the Lords Prayer; ſo ordinary 
doth that divine Form ſeem to 


her 


her. She hath left meditating on 
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her own Frailties, and is taken up 
wholly with Contemplation of the 
Divine Attributes. Her Place at 
Church is free for others; ſhe 
comes no more there, but every 
morning repairs to the Church of 
---- where a famous Confeſſor hath. 
allured her. And every After- 
noon ſhe ſpends in holy Conferen- 
ces with, or viſiting tome illuſtri- 
ous Profeſſors of Sanctity. Hr 

Children and Family are left to 
take care of themſelves, they know 


| little of her, except her i e 


and peeviih Humours. God giv 
* Grace to return 60 ber former 
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FT Know. a-man of Quality, by 

I Profeſſion a Divine, who tor- 
mented me at leaſt ſix Months, 
to induce. me to ſay what 1 
thought of him. I told him at 
laſt, that he had à world of Mit, aud 
much Learning, but fon his Preach-. 
ing, Ii hong hi he would do well to leaue 
it off; or elſe perform it more Apo- 
ftolically, and with more of Chriſtia- 
nity, From that time. the. Man. 
was my Enemy. 


All Men lay,. they: would have 


a Friend be ſincere with them, 


and yet none can bear with ſuch 
2 One; they dread. that very ſin- 
T cerity 


ws wud aan it. am — 
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ſincerity which they require in 
their Friends, and love the Flats 
tery for which they blame them 


Ihe ſaying to a Friend, be in- 


cert and ſpare me not, means in rea- 


lity, that he ſhould ſpare and de- 
ceive you. We would have our 
Friends flatter, and be ſincere, all 
at once, but of the two, chooſe 
the flattery, rather than the ſince- 
rity. 80 


The moſt exquiſite pitch of Va- 
nity, is to compaſs the praiſes of 
ſuch as are accounted ſincere. We 
require ſincerity in our Friends, 
only to give a better reliſh to their 
Flattery .,. 990 be ! 

1 4 I1W 26M 114146 JIE QUO VIFF 

It is a ſtrange mis fortune in hu- 
manity, that no one can juſtly 
know what other Men ſay of him. 
Sincerity is hated, and Flattery: 
ſuſpected; Men always pardon 
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the flattery, but never excuſe the 
ſinceri ity. 


Sincerity is dangerous, with re- 
ſpect to all Men. It is folly with 


Women, and With Men in Power 


criminal. 


There are ie: who will own 


fincerely their Failings, bur none 
will allow others to charge them. 


1 fest of him- 
ſel, uſed to ſay, that be was the 
moſt aukward Perſon in the whole 
Court, but yet never forgave B, 
char in Verſcs for Mufick rouchr 
upon his bad mien. 


I had once a Friend, who was 
very much awry, but was withal 


@ gallant Gentleman, and as ready 


to, Rally as the beſt ; but happen- 
ing at a meeting of Gentlemen, 


+ tobe plac'd next to one as erogk- 


i; k yo "_ [ hs ed as 


huge, — — fron 
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| body deſires it 
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ed as himſelf, took great offence 
becauſe the Company ſmiled to 


ſee that chance had put together 
a pair moſt miſhapen of the whole 


company. 


It is ordinary to obſerve, that a 
ſincerity which ſome Men uſe in 
ſpeaking of their own Failings, 1s. 
but an artifice to prevent others. 


falling foul on them. 


Ff ir be dangerous to be ſincere. 
when you are charged to be ſo, it 
is much more dangerous when no 


6... hath a way, on pretence of 


ſincere Speaking, to ſlander all 
Maakin 


Some value themſelves for ſpeak- 
ing out plain all they think; their 
Quality may oblige us to connive, 
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It is ſtrange that great Men, 
_ "who. reſent ill Truths ſpoke. of. 
themſelves, yet think they have a 
title to ſpeak Truth of all Men 
to their Faces. Both which are 
derived from the ſame Reor. They 
love no Truths which humble | 
them, bur ſpeak Truths on pur- 
pofe to humble others. 
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The wounds which great Men's 
ſincerity. inflicts, are mortal; but 
ſach as ſincerity inflicts on them, 
. 7 | 
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A free Speaker hath a ſure means 
always at command, to be reven- 
ged on any great Man. 


The wounds which ſincerity in- 
Lil fiias, can never be perfectly cu- 
100 2 | Þ»* | 4 . + WES 
| red. For that Truth which hurts 
at one time, will hurt for ever. 
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An upright. and ſincere Mind, 
is a piece. of Furniture in the Dea-- 
lings of the. World, uſeleſs 
enough, and not hing can better be 
ſpared. It is a Looking-glaſs no 
man cares to ſee his on Face 
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